














GAINS FOR THE YEAR 


Insurance in force of the Phoenix Mutual reached an all-time 
peak in 1937. The gain of $34,000,000 compared favorably 
with $20,635,000 in 1936 and $6,253,000 in 1935. 


The $64,327,000 of new insurance paid for was the largest 
volume since 1930. It was a gain of 20% over the amount for 
1936 and a gain of 38% over 1935. 

Renewal premium income, amounting to $20,156,000, was 
the largest in the 87-year history of the Company. New 
premium income totaled $2,664,000 — an increase of 18%. 
Insurance terminated by lapse and surrender was only 4.2% 
of the total in force at the beginning of the year. This record 
surpassed the low ratio of 4.7% in 1936 and the 6.2% of 1935. 


The above summary of the Company’s Steady growth 
once more shows the effectiveness of its unique agency 
plan. Such progress is a tribute to the ability of its full time 
Sales organization, especially trained for counselor service. 
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“Sales-Making” Facts and Figures that Sell Larger Policies! 


very helpful in planning and presenting 


Settlement Options 


Guaranteed Incomes 


Appealing Programs 


Needs for Insurance 


The New 1938 “LITTLE GEM” 


(Ready in March) 


Presentation in terms of “Income” is the first step toward success. 
It is certain to increase your “average policy” and your Income. 
To talk Incomes intelligently with policyholders (who are your best 
prospects), you must be able to show them what can be accomplished 
with their present insurance, including that in “other companies.” 


he Now oo 
AL Com tite 0 art 


A NATIONAL UNDERWRITER PuBLICATION 


an 
“income-selling” 
need-illustrating 
pocket reference boo 
especially helptu 
in increasing your 
“average. 
policy 


Incomes and Values at Retirement Ages 
(shown right with Rates, Costs, etc.) 


The actual Guaranteed Incomes for over 100 companies are given 
in the Little Gem—twice as many as other books show. And for 1938 
these Incomes will be right with the Rates, etc., for greater con- 
venience. Cash Values at 55, 60, and 65 are shown for as many as 
12 contracts. With this data you can show the prospect who “already 
has enough,” just what Incomes are available for his wife, his kids, 
his mother, what there will be for his “pension” including that 
from Social Security which is also covered in the Little Gem. 





“Need-lllustrating” Basic Tables 


From these special tables you can readily ascertain the Insurance 
Needed to guarantee any combination of Incomes (Readjustment, 
Educational or Retirement), with Clean-Up Funds and Deferred 
Payments. 


“IMPORTANT SPECIAL FEATURES 


. Exact, Guaranteed, Settlement Option Incomes. 

“Need Illustrating” Basic Income (and other) Tables. 
Cash Values at the Retirement Ages—55, 60 and 65. 
Cash Values on many extra contracts. 

Special Showings on More Special Contracts. 


Large “Easy-to-Read” Type throughout. 
“Natural-Way” Page Arrangement, too! 
Sales Making Social Security Information. 
Juvenile Insurance (New Special Section). 
Retirement Contracts (a thorough Coverage). 


Covers 150 Companies in Detail (Reports on 200). 


Carefully Analyzes All Policy Provisions. 


Illustrations of Dividend Results 


To bring out the value of allowing dividends to “pay up” or “mature” 
contracts, the Little Gem gives special illustrations showing not only 
how many years will be required but also the total premiums that 
will be paid—an exclusive Little Gem feature. In addition, new 
this year, are showings of what the 10 and 20 year accumulations or 
additions will amount to. 


Covers “Company Practice” too! 
Premium Rates at All Ages (over 2400 contracts). 


° evs ° “ s ® 
Disability and Double Indemnity Rates. The “Hit” Book of 1937, with even greater Improve- 
“Net Cost—Net Payment” Illustrations. 


ltd Milnes to20 and 20 wean. ments for 1938 — ORDER YOURS NOW! 
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Annuity Rates (Special Section on Annuities). 
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‘ 
I 
. Rates on Interest Payable under Options. Many Important Company Club Rates to All Agents 
21. Term Rates and Dividends on Term. Changes Rush, as soon as ready, at my “club rate” 
22. Dividends on Paid Up Policies. 1 ..cop.... New 1938 Model “LITTLE GEM” 
23. Reserve Tables (including at ages 55, 60, and 65). You Must Have | 
24. Financial and Business Figures (200 companies). Se EE ee ee Ree oe eek re hres Title......---- 
25. Supplemented Monthly by The Insurance Sales- New, Up-to-Date ; tee Sos a Mle OT |... call 
Pitioviag Facts & Figures UN ss a ooeenmeds yee eae e ees 
Bae ae See Pas OPO ENN ae RA 
oe we s ! 
Get All This Useful Programming Information | cis eee ee... 
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To The National Underwriter, 420 E. 4th St., Cincinnati 
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Heartening 
Features Found 
In New Statements 





Results in Insurance Ac- 
counts for 1937 Make Cheer- 
ful Reading 





The preliminary figures from the 1937 
annual statements of life companies are 
most heartening particularly in so far 
as the insurance account is concerned. 
Off hand it appears that perhaps 95 
percent of the companies made a gain 
in insurance in force during the year. 
This is the first year since 1930 when 
gains in insurance in force were so uni- 
versal. 

A few companies began to pull out 
of the red in their 1935 statements and 
were able to report gains. The 1936 ex- 
hibits carried forward the constructive 
trend in that direction with perhaps 50 
percent of the companies getting into 
the plus columns. 

Although it is too early to hit the 
mark precisely, the increase in insur- 
ance in force seems to be running at 
about 4 or 5 percent on the average. 
The increase is due to a slight gain in 
new business written during 1937 and 
to a sound improvement in the lapse 
rate. Business on the books seems to 
be steadier than for many years in the 
past. A great portion of the business 
that was subjected to great strain dur- 
ing the worst of the depression years, 


has either been adjusted or has de- 
parted. 


Mortality Ratios Better 


In other respects, the insurance ac- 
Count was extremely healthy in 1937. 
Mortality ratios on the whole are show- 
ing improvement, the drop being one, 
two, three or four points. Most com- 
Panies state that there was an increase 
in the average size policy. 

: n the financial side, the prelimi- 
ary figures indicate that the margins 
a still very narrow. There was an 
i. in assets which seems to run 
sta ; percent on the average. Be- 
a of the inherent nature of the life 
re — business, assets increased and 
: ., matter of fact, have to increase 
pro ge hell and high water.” Each 
eee the depression the com- 

: ee an increase in assets. 
aoe y Sueeption was in 1933 when 
aoe the large companies went be- 
er thyy respect of assets. This re- 
eh a special situation. Those two 
ms Paniés authorized a program of re- 

a Policies that were encumbered. 
aan Petia that quite a volume of 
deck, peer disappeared and the assets 
cli, ne dollar for dollar with the de- 
: ¢ i policy loans that were written 

<— this way. 

— hole, the surplus to policy- 
Pn of life Companies at the end 
ie will be just about the same as 
nth end of 1936. A few companies 

reporting slight increases, some are 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 






















Lincoln National Life to 
Increase Rates, April 1 





It Will Extend Use of Ameri- 
can Men Table in Nonpartici- 
pating Plans 





FORT WAYNE, IND.—Two impor- 
tant changes involving non-participat- 
ing policies of the Lincoln National Life 
have been announced by A. J. McAnd- 
less, executive vice-president. These in- 
clude the general increase in non-par- 
ticipating premium rates April 1, and the 
extension of the use of the American 
Men table of mortality to nearly all of 
the non-participating plans of insurance. 

In announcing the rate increase, Mr. 
McAndless said: “The immediate nec- 
essity for this is the low net interest 
return obtainable on prime securities. 
From this it follows that the largest in- 
crease in premiums will be on the plans 
of insurance containing the greatest in- 
vestment element, with the low premium 
plans affected very little and in some 
cases not at all.” 


Comment by A. J. McAndless 


In discussing the wider use of the 
American Men table, Mr. McAndless 
declared: “For the past ten years the 
Lincoln National has used the Ameri- 
can Men ultimate table of mortality as 
a basis of guaranteed values in some of 
its policies. When this change was 
made, the company felt that the adop- 
tion of a more modern mortality table 
was desirable. The company’s experi- 
ence over the ten-year period has borne 
out the wisdom of that decision. As a 
result of this experiment the company 
will now extend the use of American 
Men guaranteed values to nearly all of 
its non-participating plans of insurance. 


In Line with Actual Results 


“With the gradual elimination of the 
American experience table,” he said, “the 
company looks forward to the time 
when its theoretical profits and losses 
will be much more in line with actual 
results and consequent better under- 
standing and less criticism of the life 
insurance business on the part of the 
insuring public.” 


Seek Same Tax on Savings 
Bank Life Insurance 


BOSTON—A bill to provide for the 
same basis of taxation for life insurance 
departments of savings banks in Massa- 
chusetts as is levied against legal reserve 
insurance companies was given hearing 
before the legislative committee on state 
administration. W. A. McCarthy of the 
Paul F. Clark agency of the John Han- 
cock, representing the Massachusetts 
Association of Life Underwriters, sup- 
ported the bill. He called attention to 
the fact that the measure was recom- 
mended in the supplementary report of 
the special recess commission on: rules 
and regulations of state departments. He 
also urged that the sales promotion ac- 
tivities of the deputy commissioner of 
savings bank life insurance be limited 
and the headquarters of the institution 
removed from the state house. Judd 
Dewey, deputy commissioner of savings 
bank life insurance, opposed the bill. 








Analysis Shows Present 


Trends in Pension Trusts 





E. J. Green Cites Need of Sound 
Pension Programs Before 
Indianapolis Actuarial Club 





INDIANAPOLIS—“Trends in Pen- 
sion Trusts” was discussed.by E. J. 
Green, C. L. U., of the McCready Pen- 
sion Engineers, before the Indianapolis 
Actuarial Club. 

“The pension idea dates back to the 
early days of history, but the modern 
approach through the use of pension 
trusts is a recent development,” he said. 
Three factors were given which have 
contributed to the increased popularity 
and demand for sound pension pro- 
grams: change in mode of living; the 
awakening of social consciousness, and 
the encouragement and assistance given 
by the government in the form of tangi- 
ble tax advantages. “Private pension 
programs have been endorsed by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers and adopted by more than 600 
companies. This approval is merited,” 
he continued, “because pension trusts 
are in tune with the times. They pro- 
vide stability, assist in wider distribu- 
tion of profits, have many favorable tax 
advantages, and improve employer-em- 
ploye and public relations. 


Should Be “Tailor Made” 


“In order to be most effective a pen- 
sion trust should be tailor-made to fit 
the particular circumstances. It must 
be sound, practical, flexible, attractive 
and profitable to both employer and em- 
ployes.” Mr. Green, who has recently 
published a survey report on municipal 
pension programs, stated that “the 
major cities, almost without exception, 
have recognized the need of providing 
a higher degree of security for certain 
classes of municipal employes against 
the hazards of dependency in old age 
and disability or death incurred in line 
of duty. The methods for providing 
this security differ widely. In many in- 
stances the responsible parties have been 
motivated by idealism, necessity, or 
political expediency without a proper 
regard for correct technique, and as a 
result many of the plans are either un- 
sound, impractical, or both.” 

Since governmental employes are spe- 
cifically exempt from the old age bene- 
fits of the social security act, it is ad- 
visable to provide more adequate 
municipal pension programs, said Mr. 
Green. Experience has proved that 
sound, practical programs are more 
economical and much more satisfactory 
than the informal plans that are oper- 
ating in most cities. “Practically all 
plans have some weaknesses that should 
be eliminated. Each municipality should 
analyze and evaluate its program in the 
light of present conditions so that im- 
mediate steps can be taken to obtain 
the greatest possible return for ‘the 
money invested,” he concluded. 





Held Independent Contractors 


The social security board has held 
that Travelers’ agents are independent 
contractors under terms of their con- 
tracts. 





A. W. Fulton Cites 
Present Premium 
Tax Unfairness 





Chicago Attorney Suggests 
Substitute Plan Before Na- 
tional Fraternal Congress 





Taxation of premium income, a fac- 
tor not calculated in the rate set-up of 
fraternal societies, and still threatened 
in many states and in force in one— 
New Mexico—was the principal theme 
at the mid-winter gathering of National 
Fraternal Congress sections held for 
three days in Chicago this week. The 
subject was strongly emphasized in two 
papers by A. W. Fulton, Chicago, at- 
torney Security Benefit, and James 
Mann Miller, Chicago, counsel Woman’s 
Benefit. 

The crux of the problem always has 
been how close fraternals come to dis- 
charging the functions of the so-called 
“commercial” life companies. In most 
states the societies are exempt from 
taxation because of their beneficial and 
welfare activities, and the fact they are 
organized not for profit. 


Past Rate Inadequacies 


However, the many problems created 
by the rate inadequacies of fraternals in 
the past, which were corrected by the 
leading societies, and by keen compe- 
tition among all life insurance sales- 
men in the field and the necessity for 
many fraternals to secure new blood 
among their certificate holders in order 
to moderate the older average age level 
and bring down mortality, caused many 
societies to liberalize, bring out a wide 
variety of certificates, with cash and 
loan values, even settlement options. 

This apparent imitation of old line 
companies in a number of states where 
attempt was made to collect premium 
taxes was used as an argument that 
fraternals were fraternal only in name 
but were competing with old line com- 
panies and should be taxed. 

Mr. Fulton saw no objection to a 
society paying its proportionate share 
of the cost of insurance department su- 
pervision, but he felt the premium tax 
was out of all proportion to the super- 
vision cost. He suggested that a fair 
basis to which few if any societies 
would object would be an annual fee 
for the privilege of doing business in 
a state, based on the amount of busi- 
ness done by the individual society, so 
adjusted that aggregate fees paid by all 
would be sufficient to cover supervision 
cost. 


Imposition of Premium Taxes 


“The aggregate of these fees,” Mr. 
Fulton said, “would be, in any event, 
about 4 percent of the amount now 
taken annually from the policyholders 
as premium taxes.” 

Mr. Fulton’s paper was directed 
against imposition of the present pre- 
mium taxes against all insurance com- 
panies, and was not confined to fra- 
ternals. He considered the tax basis 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 25) 
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Financial Officers Study World Trendsfis 


Research Bureau 
Recommended for 
Life Convention 


Midyear Meeting of the 
Financial Section Brought 
Out Valuable Suggestions 





Alex B. Cunningham, vice-president 
Western Life of Montana, chairman of 
the Financial Section of the American 
Life Convention, in his introductory 
remarks at its meeting in Chicago this 
week recommended that machinery 
should be set up similar to that of the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
at Hartford for collecting investment 
data, analyzing trends and other funda- 
mentals of the investment problem. He 


suggested that such research work be 
done at the A. L. C. headquarters in 
Chicago. He said that many companies, 
especially small and medium sized, do 
not have the facilities for such scientific 
studies. They cannot afford to set up 
their own research divisions. They 
greatly need, he said, a service that will 
assist in shaping broad investment poli- 
cies. Mr. Cunningham said there are 
many new factors that need to be studied 
whether officials like them or not. If 
this research work is not done collec- 
tively then the time will come when 
each company will have to do it indi- 
vidually, in his opinion. It will be nec- 
essary, he said, for each company to 
tune itseff to world conditions if it 
continues. 


Scope of the Research Work 


Each company, he said, should con- 
tinue to carry on research and analytical 
work as to specific railroad, public util- 
ity, industrial or municipal and govern- 
ment bonds as well as individual real 
estate mortgage loan situations. The 
research era should give its attention 
to investment knowledge that is needed 
by all companies. Investment men, he 
said, have desired more complete infor- 
mation as to the cause and effect of 
the rise and fall: of interest rates. He 
thinks it desirable to have studies of 
population trends, the effect of shifting 
population on various industries, the 
effect of the desires of population as to 
the uses to which they put their pur- 
chasing dollar, the effect of new inven- 
tions, the increasing interest of govern- 
ment in business, the effect of state laws, 
state and local government finances, re- 
strictions on investment of life company 
funds. 


Some State Laws Restrictive 


While diversification, he said, is a 
cardinal principle of life company man- 
agement, some states have laws which 
contradict and make impossible follow- 
ing out completely the investment principle 
of diversification. The depression, he 
said, certainly taught that company off- 
cials should not be blinded by favorable 
conditions over many years into ignor- 
ing forces working against them which 
might change some good investments 
into bad almost overnight. 





Hammons Los Angeles Supervisor 

Woodrow Hammons, from the home 
office of the Minnesota Mutual Life, 
has become agency supervisor in the 
office of Earle M. Moore, Los Angeles 
manager. 








Commercial Banks Seen as 
Greater Competitive Factor 





Rise in Their Bond Holdings 
Noted by Gordon of Monarch 
Life 





Commercial banks may represent a 
growing competitor of insurance com- 
panies in the hunt for sound securities 
with satisfactory yield, David W. Gor- 
don, investment secretary Monarch Life, 
Springfield, Mass., stated in a talk on 
“Meeting Today’s Conditions in Bond 
Investments” at the mid-winter meeting 
of the Financial Section, American Life 
Convention, in Chicago this week. 

In the 100 years ended 1935 there has 
been a steady upward drift in the per- 
centage of bonds held by commercial 
banks to their total deposits, from 10 
percent in 1835 to approximately 47 per- 
cent in 1935. There was a sharp rise 
in the five year period 1930-35. A re- 
verse trend, however, was noted in the 
percentage of loans to deposits. 


Sees Bank Competition 


Mr. Gordon said economists conclude 
these general trends will continue, which 
leaves the question whether commercial 
banks may become an even greater fac- 
tor in the bond market. Another ques- 
tion for investment officials to study is 
how much weight should be given these 
trends in the bond purchases made to- 
day. 

The task of investment in life com- 
panies is a difficult one today, he said, 
being affected by low interest rates, re- 
striction of many normal avenues for 
investment, high taxes, labor disturb- 
ances and unemployment, unbalanced 
budgets, unsettled world conditions and 
promulgation and adoption of new eco- 
nomic and political philosophies. 

The first duty of life company officials 
is to the large mass of policyholders to 
whom definite policy guaranties have 
been made. Therefore sound securities 
must be purchased and investment yield 
must be of secondary consideration. 

There are, however, opportunities to 





Informal Views of A. L. C. 
Financial Men in Session 





Company presidents attending the 
mid-winter meeting of the American 
Life Convention’s Financial Section in 
Chicago this week included C. F. 
O’Donnell, Southwestern Life; Claris 
Adams, Ohio State Life, former man- 
ager and general counsel A. L. C.; W. 
T. Grant, Business Men’s Assurance; 
Laurence F. Lee, Occidental Life, Ra- 
leigh, N. C.; R. B. Richardson, Western 
Life; J. E. Reilly, Old Line Life, Mil- 
waukee; D. T. Torrens, Kansas City 
Life; W. Ralph Jones, National Fidel- 
ity; Frank B. Cross, Jr., Columbia Life; 
Francis L. Brown, Rockford Life; N. J. 
Frey, Wisconsin Life; H. S. Wilson, 
Bankers Life of Nebraska; C. V. Claas- 
sen, Farmers National Life, Omaha; 
Frederick D. Russell, Security Mutual, 
Binghamton, N. Y.; A. J. D. Morgan, 
assistant general manager Great-West 
Life, Winnipeg, Man., and S. F. Cla- 
baugh, chairman Protective Life, at- 
tended. E. B. Raub, Jr., general coun- 
sel Lafayette Life and Harry V. Wade, 
vice-president American United Life, 
former chairmen Financial Section took 
part in discussions. 

The A. L. C. executive committee held 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 











profit by a close study of the portfolio. 
Premium bonds, he said, offer more 
yield for similar maturities than discount 
bonds, and through diversified purchase 
of well secured bonds selling above their 
call prices, even though no negative 
yields are indicated to the earliest re- 
demption date, Mr. Gordon said, aver- 
age returns probably will be satisfactory 
when considered either as short or long 
term holdings. Such bonds would show 
good resistance to any extended price 
decline in event of higher interest rates, 
and due to abnormal increase in avail- 
able investment funds, would assist in 
evening out the distribution of maturi- 
ties. In the meantime they would pro- 
vide as fair return as is possible under 
present conditions. 





Preside Over Financial Men 

















ALEX B. CUNNINGHAM 
Chairman 





DONALD F. ROBERTS 
Secretary 


Investment officers of many life companies were in Chicago this week attend- 
ing the’ mid-winter meeting of the Financial Section, American Life Convention. 
Alex B. Cunningham, vice-president and treasurer Western Life, Helena, Mont., 
presided as chairman, and Donald F. Roberts, treasurer Acacia Mutual Life, Wash- 


ington, the secretary, assisted. 
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World Recovery 
Depends on Trend 

















e i) 
in This Country Jam 
United States Holds Key, bg 
Mackay States in Address Bf in the : 
° red b 
—International Effect Seen —— 
all, the { 
Key to further world recovery is held [im ® his te 
by the United States, G. Robley Mac- Underw1 
kay, assistant treasurer Sun Life of He dv 
Canada, argued in a fine address on standard 
future investment policy at the mid- MY © 
winter meeting of the Financial Section, wae 
American Life Convention, held in Chi- priest 
cago this week. He was taken ill in New & things, 1 
York en route, and returned to Montreal, [& today,” | 
his paper being highlighted by Chairman I Need fou 
Cunningham. He said _ economists “Tt is 
overseas believe unless this country [% want to 
gets out of the rut of business recession [& counsel 
before the end of June it will be difficult J missione 
to prevent Great Britain from going into && those wi 
a recession which would prove serious J they laci 
to the world. The United States greatly IB to breal 
influences world commodity prices, & hearts, 
which most economists feel must rise if I examina 
further progress is to be made. more sel 
War May Affect Holdings plicant 
; on the t 
The breaking of world peace would sell. befc 
affect all securities of life companies, he J written , 
said. Therefore, cooperation of United He di 
States and Canada looking toward better J in the fy 
world economy is essential if American J cioner. 
and Canadian life companies’ investments J that ad; 
are to be preserved. The hope of in- & cers are 
vestment officers, bankers and econo- J cers” p, 
mists is that world trade may be re- te is fre 
vived soon, Mr. Mackay said. To this Ff jic to D 
end Secretary of State Cordell Hull has J went to 
concluded a number of treaties and 18 J question: 
now negotiating an Anglo-American & feature , 
pact which is looked on as the first step 
in a new attack on world problems. If J. H. Ja 
the United Statas and the British Com- Tea 
monwealth of Nations can iron out theit Jamison 
differences and improve their economic J of the ' 
relationship, Mr. Mackay said, they will Bureau | 
be better able to face solution of the cussed 
world’s difficulties. : Prospect: 
Terrific growth of debts of all kinds, I emphasi, 
including cost of the greatest war and JB agent’, 
greatest depression of history, arma- J he migh 
ments and social security, Mr. Mackay velopmer 
said, undoubtedly will mean that the implying 
leading governments will do everything J oped as 
possible to maintain interest rates at 4 J ing is g, 
relatively low level indefinitely. tive to 5 
Life company investment officials now John 
realize it will be difficult for the world ager of 
to break away from the policy of keet- I search 
ing interest rates low; that the low 1- Ahead f¢ 
terest rate is not merely a transitory tance of 
local condition in the United States, but @ times, « 
one deeply affected by international re- Ness,” hy 
lationships. American companies ¢alTY Jf is finding 
an unusually large cash account, ne analysis 
said, nearly double that of Canadian Teau fro 
companies, with — ——. the past 
carrying only 1 percent of assets 1n Ce)” ‘ 
N pviribeless it is important that the m- Analysis 
vestment policy be active, that the money A four 
should turn over. He urged constatt Bf women, 
study of the portfolio for opportunity to Number 
profit and improve investments. bie. Women 
Unless market conditions soon 4 were ma 
come favorable for stock issues, he said, age, mo: 
it will be only a question of time before Nsurane, 
debts of public utility corporations ws uyers, 
become topheavy and the securities = Nary ing 
suffer. Mr. Mackay noted a tendency ™ Ten pe 
the United States that is deprecated od dinary 
the British and Europeans, to pag ae Ces are 
the capital market in terms of (c 
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Connecticut Men 

Listen to Three 

Addresses of Note 
Commissioner Blackall, J. 


M. Holcombe and J. H. 
Jamison Are Speakers 





HARTFORD—Nearly 300 Connecti- 
cut life men attended the first meeting 
in the six ‘weeks lecture course spon- 
sored by the Hartford Life Underwriters 
Association. Commissioner J. C. Black- 
all, the first speaker in the course, chose 
as his topic, “Opportunities for the Life 
Underwriter.” 

He dwelt on the changes wrought in 
standard of values during the past few 
years, emphasizing that success is no 
longer a matter of money, but rather of 
accomplishment. “It is the man who is 
actually producing, accomplishing 
things, who is making the big news of 
today,” he said. 


Need for Competent Men 


“It is important that men who really 

want to sell insurance and give good 
counsel come into the business,” Com- 
missioner Blackall said, referring to 
those who are selling insurance because 
they lack the courage or the opportunity 
to break into a field closer to their 
hearts. He explained that Connecticut 
examinations are being made somewhat 
more selective than formerly. Each ap- 
plicant hereafter must pass an oral quiz 
on the terms of the contracts he is to 
sell before he may; qualify to take the 
written examination. 
_ He discussed the changes occurring 
in the functions of an insurance commis- 
sioner, “Citizens are beginning to feel 
that administrative and executive offi- 
cers are more than just regulatory offi- 
cers,” he declared, and mentioned that 
he is frequently called upon by the pub- 
lic to pass on questions that formerly 
went to the courts. Judgment on these 
questions is an increasingly important 
feature of his position, he stated. 


J. H. Jamison a Speaker 


The second speaker was John H. 
amison, director of managers’ schools 
of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
ureau here, on “Prospecting.” He dis- 
cussed many methods of acquiring 
Prospects in a highly amusing manner, 
‘mphasizing the importance of the 
cerat s alertness in every conversation 
a might have. He advocated the de- 
‘opment of contacts in all businesses, 
implying a system just as highly devel- 
ene as wartime espionage. ‘Prospcct- 
as is selling,” he said. “It is impera- 
ve to sell the contact on helping you.” 
My Marshall Holcombe, Jr., man- 
po - the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
‘he Bureau, . speaking on ‘“What’s 
pk or 1938,” emphasized the impor- 
Ps of following the trends of the 
ae . One of the rarest things in busi- 
i A e said, ,, is a fact. Our business 
a ing facts, He then gave a cursory 

ysis of facts discovered by the bu- 
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Analysis of Sales 

wae of these sales were made to 
Ms € said, with about an equal 
mag Sud housewives and business 
“a grag About half the sales 


to people under 30 f 
- years o 
een of whom had no other life 
re. ae g bout half of these 20,000 
nary fn be act, Owned no other ordi- 
Ten ee Mr. Holcombe said. 
inary on Own more than $5,000 or- 
cies 2 usiness.” Married men’s poli- 

€ twice as large as those of single 


Psychological Angles and 
Sales Demonstration in N. Y. 





NEW YORK—Dr. R. S. Schultz, 
who has charge of the personnel re- 
search for the Psychological Corpora- 
tion, and Henry M. Faser, Jr., general 
agent Penn Mutual Life, New York 
City, were the speakers at the second 
of the New York City Underwriters As- 
sociation’s educational lecture series. 
T. C. Snow, unit manager, assisted Mr. 
Faser. Dr. Schultz dealt with psycho- 
logical factors in selling. Mr. Faser 
and Mr. Snow put on a sales demonstra- 
tion with Mr. Snow as the prospect. 

Mr. Faser’s sales talk was the one he 
developed for use in his agency, which, 
though general agents and.all soliciting 
agents are under 30 years of age, has 
made a phenomenal success. Before 
putting on the demonstration Mr. Faser 
pointed out that the approach varies ac- 
cording to the age of the prospect. To 
the younger man the agent is directed 
to stress savings rather than retirement 
income, although the policy is the same 
whether the prospect is young or old. 
The older man, being closer to retire- 
ment age, is a better prospect for the 
retirement income angle. 


Uses Round Numbers 


Other salient points of the interview 
were the use of round numbers than 
exact figures down to the last cent. The 
reason for this is that where the figures 
are even amounts the emphasis can be 
placed on the plan and what it will do 
rather than giving undue importance to 
the actual figures. 

Mr. Faser emphasized that in the or- 
ganized sales talk every phrase is im- 
portant and should not be neglected or 
changed into other language, for there 
is danger that it will lose its force. An 
essential part of the talk is that while 





the contract is actually a combination 
retirement annuity plus insurance pro- 
tection designed to mature at age 60, a 
selling point is that the prospect is buy- 
ing something on a 20 year basis with 
the privilege of continuing it to age 60. 
It is essential that the agent say, “at 
the end of 20 years you have the priv- 
ilege of continuing, and I suppose that 
if you continue to save to age 60 by 
that time you will certainly want to 
think about retiring.” This gets an im- 
plied consent that aze 60 will be the 
retirement age. 


Demonstrates Effective Close 


In his interview Mr. Faser used $110 
of annual premiums. He explained that 
he divided this more or less arbitrarily 
into $100 of savings or annuity and $10 
for protection, since $100 a year for a 
straight retirement annuity without life 
insurance protection is about the equiva- 
lent to $110 for the life insurance and 
annuity combination. He used the fol- 
lowing close: 

“Mr. Prospect, your parents have done 
a lot for you and sometimes maybe it 
was just a little struggle, particularly 
while you were going to school. I know 
you would like to repay them for all 
that they have done, wouldn’t you? 

“Now, there is just one way that 
your parents wish to be repaid and that 
is to see you successful in life. 

“Mr. Prospect, you are going to re- 
pay them because you’re going to be a 
success. There is just one thing that 
may prevent you from doing it and that 
is that you may not be here. 

“Now, if you are not here, your 
mother will get this check for $3,300— 
it isn’t the money, not the $3,300, but 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 
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servicing. 


Independence Square 





‘*The Misty Flats’’ 


A verse of a poem which many years ago fired the spirit of 
countless drifting men, recently came again to our notice. 
John Oxenham was the author :— 


To every man there openeth 
A way, and ways, and a way, 

: And the high soul climbs the high way, 
And the low soul gropes the low; 
And in between, on the misty flats, 
The rest drift to and fro. 
But to every man there openeth 
A high way and a low, 
And every man decideth, 
The way his soul shall go. 


The poet’s misty flats and their drifting wanderers give 
thought of the too many in our business who, having neither 
goal nor plan, drift to and fro, almost reaching, but yet miss- 
ing, the coveted success. The high road is traveled by men 
who, first having set up a far, high mark, make every hour 
count, in prospecting, in studying, in interviewing, and in 


John Oxenham was right, as all experience affirms, that, 
“Every man decideth the way his soul shall go.” 


*¢ ¢ +f 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Wo. H. Kinestey, President. 


PHILADELPHIA 


More Farms Will 
Go to Mortgagees 
in Nebraska Now 





State Supreme Court Inval- 
idates the Moratorium Law 
Since Its Inception 





LINCOLN, NEB.—As a result of the 
supreme court decision invalidating the 
mortgage moratorium act. from its in- 
ception six years ago, insurance compa- 
nies and other holders of mortgages 
will come into the possession within a 
few weeks of hundreds of additional 
farms and homes. The fact that six of 
the seven judges were emphatic in their 
denunciation of the law makes futile 
any request for a rehearing. The sev- 
enth judge agreed that the law impairs 
the obligations of contracts, but said it 
has been beneficient in its results and 
that the conditions which justified its 
first enactment still exist in Nebraska, 
which has not had good crops in six 
years, 


Constitutionality Squarely Presented 


This was the first case before it that 
the question of the constitutionality of 
the law was squarely presented. Out 
of consideration for existing distress the 
court has avoided a decision in cases 
where it was raised, following a rule 
that where a case can be decided on its 
merits, the constitutionality of the gov- 
erning law should not be passed upon. 
The majority opinion is emphatic in 
declaring that the constitution means 
today what it meant in the beginning, 
and that as emergency cannot create 
power, neither does it increase granted 
powers or remove or diminish the re- 
strictions placed upon the powers grant- 
ed or reserved. If the people wish the 
constitution changed to take care of 
emergencies they possessed that power 
at the beginning of distressed conditions. 
It added that remedial acts of congress, 
particularly for the benefit of farmers, 
including the bankruptcy act, justified 
the finding that any temporary emer- 
gency has been terminated. 


Police Power Argument Dismissed 


The court peremptorily dismisses the 
claim that the act was a proper exercise 
of the police power of the state by de- 
claring that it “cannot be regarded as a 
divinely mysterious governmental attrib- 
ute of superior rank to the constitution 
itself.” 

Judge Paine, who dissented, said that 
life insurance and trust companies are 
now loaded up with farms taken in ex- 
change for mortgages which they are 
not prepared to profitably operate. Many 
have followed the practice of employing 
former owners to operate them, and this 
. just what exists under the moratorium 
aw. 





Ohio Actuaries Hear Bowen 


Superintendent Bowen of Ohio spoke 
informally before the Cincinnati Actu- 
arial Club on “The Need for Expert 
Actuarial Service.” Guests included W. 
A. Robinson, actuary Ohio department; 
W. H. Cox, president Union Central; 
J. F. Ruehlmann, vice-president West- 
ern & Southern; F. B. Cross, president 
Columbia Life; S. J. Blashill, secretary 
Ohio National; H. C. Fetsch, actuary 
Ohio State Life; J. C. Rietz, vice-presi- 
dent and actuary Midland Mutual Life, 
and C. C. Beals, chief examiner Ohio 
department. J. H. Evans, vice-president 
Ohio National, will discuss the relative 
merits of the general agency and man- 
agerial systems at the March meeting, 
the date for which has. not yet definitely 























been fixed. R. S. Rust, secretary Union 
Central, is president of the club. 
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Change New Change Prem. Total Benefits Total 
Total in Surplus to Bus. Ins. in Force in Ins. Income Income Paid Disburs. Pe ike besdtienian, ee in, 
Assets Assets Policyholders 1937 Dec. a 1937 In ae 1937 1937 1937 1937 April 1 S ra Peat 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ : e 
American National ..... 67,420,881 +5,777,192 10,132,432 231,134,063 671,629,425 +60,563,042 16,273,881 19,485,025 6,167,008 13,352,721 sat nod : 
American United Life .. 47,731,231 —1,964,000 2,676,693 38,296,401 272,167,486 —4,400,000 5,892,705 8,837,979 5,189,999 7.537.784 Strong financial position of life con, 
Baltimore Life ......... 16,333,176  +715,053 2,090,793 29,741,309 99,047,624 +4,183,098 3,265,092 4,173,412 1,570,917 3,484,872 | Panies emphasized by new statement fig. 
Bankers National ...... 5,833,396 +395,558  1,066,5583 17,122,028 67,519,421 —2,953,032 1,672,965 2,158,824 736,458 1,709,184 ures. Page| 
Berkshire Life ......... 58,901,502 +2,530,228  1,750,6224 16,163,947 208,607,820 +1,829,079 6,627,924 11,238,265 4,998,746 8,079,362 x 
Equitable Society .....2,105,542,759 +121,093,175 62,610,422 935,257,66956,734,531,661° + 323,068,774 279,866,843 408,353,475 178,331,895 262,553,081 National Fraternal Congress  sectio, 
Equitable, D. C......... 13,090,560 + 712,497 816,330 33,852,090 98,522,025 +12,172,639 3,046,752 3,743,477 1,167,637 3,006,432 hold mid-winter meeting in Chicago, 
Indianapolis Life ....... 20,407,405 +41,757,918 1,316,107 12,837,004 106,077,790 +5,310,661 3,180,482 4,653,019 1,429,622 2,990,155 Page} 
John Hancock Mut...... 855,035,385 +58,642,080 51,358,2937618,770,690 4,099,237,552 + 283,574,282 153,321,110 200,179,790 85,660,662 134,642,972 tie * kK OX 
TEMES TADS cnc vewecne 6,200,632 + 586,661 775,000 23,956,6368 60,248,3729 +9,040,944 1,821,868 2,108,148 664,898 1,608,311 Commissioner Blackall of Connecticut 
Lamar Life *...... ooo 22,988,204 + 811,937 900,000 8,947,071 68,041,393 +2,641,648 1,855,843 2,777,302 1,007,792 1,954,180 | Manager J. M. Holcombe and J. H. Jami. 
Life of Virginia 95,346,724 6,440,952 16,238,496! 99,934,787 476,115,556 36,019,799 15,858,617 20,985,012 6,653,713 14,243,162 | son of the Life Insurance Sales Researd 
Loyal Protective Life.. 1,721,275 ‘ee 960,045 1,200,723 1,782,977 + 962,266 49,456 1,369,363 584,344 1,313,069 Bureau give talks at Hartford. 
New England Mut. ..... 402,321,302 + 26,670,973 15,295,2262156,642,159 1,471,806,765 +78,358,359 56,929,007 $2,453,946 35,273,414 50,861,215 * * 
10,466,246 +691,902 1,341,110 24,353,282 108,807,289 +17,700,680 2,207,270 3,064,059 1,142,298 2,223,842 A. B, Cunningham, chairman Finanei 


Protective Life ........ 
394,101 869,621 | Section American Life Convention, recom. 











































Pennsylvania Mut. ...... 2,994,373 —44,366 177,877 7,551,899 27,205,155 + 790,648 780,922 928,504 101 9,621 
Provident L. & A. ..... 9,910,643 +1,438,439 2,562,206 17,709,350" 112,046,898 +13,990,033 7,542,274 7,983,960 3,983,467" 6,622,467 | mends an investment research bureau i 
Pyramid Life, Mo. ...... 3,446,576 + 57,349 464,480 2,220,190 15,338,282 —524,977 396,996 603,759 254,442 544,527 convention headquarters. Page! 
Reliance Life ........... 108,428,34417 +8,475,737 5,497,977 62,081,448 453,561,158 ae acre pet iba fo per x *k x 
Service Life ..........:- 6,255,408 + 373,526 350,405 3,240,532 28,814,887 +5,098, ; ,692, , »465, F : 
Btonewall Life .......... 307,427 420,953 118,145 582,833 2,380,154 + 114,080 63,244 77,258 20,549 BhAds) Fog inter mocking Of tie Fea 
Union Mutual, Me....... 21,681,564 | —194,074 650,140 8,447,459 74,181,256 +2,090,444 2,494,433 3,698,667 2,363,746 3,382,481 | boa this week in Ghicneo.” aa ion 
United Life and Acc..... 9,723,785 + 561,911 932,3651 4,282,504 41,124,620 + 1985s wees teihaee oy ont ee ss & : Bes 
Western Reserve ....... 840,179 + 150,852 182,320 4,844,733 14,145,366 + 2,844, 5, ; : ; Wabeetion oeseean eek Sima 
FRATERNALS pa prs the pg on as aet 
Ladies’ Catholic Ben..... 23,766,497 +874,080 2,374,350 1,544,673 65,068,254 —1,880,875 2,045,303 2,468,385 1,742,344 1,972,246 | Wl row many farms into the posses. 
Royal. Neighbors ....... 59,425,192 +1,376,791 ‘Mone 8,484,700 366,550,191 —40,352,572 8,267,792 11,567,938 5,248,460 7,966,882 | Sion of aes ee Page} 
1This was incorrectly run as $7,743 in a previous issue. and the life dept. of Loyal Protective Life after merger July 1- : 
, 2Includes $1,600,000 contingency funds. . Dec. 31) combined as a unit to cover the entire year 1937—total settaes” ecuadiaes “weasnlet as" 
income, disbursed and paid policyholders includes accident depart- premium n ult o 
2 recent U. S. Supreme Court decision. 






3Includes $200,000 special contingency reserve for fluctuation in 


security values. 
4Includes $250,000 in contingency reserve. 
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ment. . 
1Includes revivals—excludes increases in group life policies after 




































5Includes $555,574,963 group. issue. 
6Includes $1,969,862,050 group. Includes A & H $5,685,952. : 8.080.008 : 
7Does not include contingency reserve for asset fluctuation of Pet = a — ee expense totalling $3,080,0 producers club. R. A. Lassiter, mar. 
$25,000,000. Includes Builders Life reins . 
8Industrial only, ordinary $5,223,608. Industrial only, ordinary $7,068,667. ager at Charlotte, N. C., was chosen 
°Industrial only, ordinary $21,583,700. 16Also includes $150,000 contingency reserve. first vice-president _and Manager W. (. 
Figures include the business of Loyal Life (Jan. 1-June 30) l7Includes A. & H. Dept. Surratt of the Burlington, N. C., agency 
second vice-president. Manager M. Kk 
McMillin t Phil del © succonds G. W: Rhawn, whe tac Been Mr. Rhawn joined Mutual Life in 1913 Horner of New Bern was elected secre 
cin tO aSenpena i 1930 and who h at Philadelphia. Before becoming man- | ‘TY: John M. Ehle, advertising mar 
manager since anc who nas re . ager at the home office, continues 3 









ager there in 1930 he was for three years : Th : : 
manager at Buffalo. As an agent he oo - pote po gs Point 
was among the Mutual Life’s leading | “: \» 1S © retiring president. 


producers countrywide. 


: signed to become a personal producer 

Baltimore Manager of Mutual Life | with the agency. 

Takes Over 1616 Walnut Street Mr. McMillin was superintendent of 

A from Rh schools at Macon, Ga., before going into | 2 ‘ 

ae ee sal life insurance and before that attended Guarantee Income in Florida 
The Guarantee Income Life has been 


x H Mississippi and Tulane Universities. He | ° F i 
Mutual Life has appointed J. L. Mc-| served as president of the Baltimore | Imperial Life Club Officers licensed in Florida. W. R. Gary is it 


Millin, agency organizer at Baltimore | Life Underwriters Association and has Jett Lanier, manager Gastonia, N. C., | charge of the Jacksonville office. It is 
since 1933, as manager of the 1616 Wal- frequently contributed to life insurance | agency of the Imperial Life of Ashe- | expected a southern Florida office wil 
nut street agency in Philadelphia. He | papers. ' ville, becomes president of the ordinary | be established in Miami. 


PROGRESSIVE ACTIVITY 


of the 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Extracts from 1937 Financial Statement 


INSURANCE IN FORCE........................... over $163,400,000 
Increase in 1937..................................0Ver 7,400,000 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS........................ over 34,100,000 
Increase in 1937......... EE 07 -\ 2,500,000 


INCOME IN EXCESS OF ALL 
DISBURSEMENTS IN 1937......... tt wiles. oes 2,500,000 


TOTAL PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS AND / 
| rn 3,100,000 


For Agency Information address: 


EDWARD G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Manager 










































PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY |; 


New Orleans, U. S. A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President EDWARD G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and Gen. Mgr: 
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Why Acacia 
Will Not Guess Future Dividends 


— believes in the principle of charging premiums 
just large enough to guarantee the payment of 
every contract or obligation in full, and of not making 
any estimates of future dividends. In the fog of present 
day conditions, any estimate of dividends on life insur- 
ance covering a period of years must obviously -be, largely 
a guess and Acacia believes that life insurance should be 


NEW PAID-FOR BUSINESS 


neither bought nor sold on a guess. All Acacia will say 
is that the savings in mortality, gains from interest, and 
savings from efficient and economical management will, in 
the future as in the past, be returned to the policyholders. 

Acacia’s record proves the soundness of this principle. 
1937 was another year of progress—in fact, the greatest 
year in Acacia’s history. Here is the record: 


$ 44,784,266 


A 17.5% increase over 1936—an increase more than THREE TIMES the national average. 


NET GAIN IN BUSINESS IN FORCE 


A 76% increase over 1936. 


TOTAL BUSINESS IN FORCE 


Largest in Acacia’s History. 


TOTAL ASSETS 


Largest in Acacia’s History. 


$ 22,440,363 
$387,261,646 
$ 72,775,921 





SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT TO POLICYHOLDERS 


As at December 31, 1937 


ASSETS 


First Mortgage Loans on Improved Real Estate 


Bonds and Stocks* 
United States Government Bonds 
Public Utility Bonds 
Railroad Bonds 
Municipal, Federal Land Bank and Other 


$31,820,510.89 


$ 2,819,645.75 
4,071,581.39 
2,006,750.75 


1,145,486.08 


$10,043,463.97 


Miscellaneous Stocks 221,784.70 10,265,248.67 


Loans on Company’s Policies Secured by Policy Reserves 18,006,306.30 
Real Estate—(Including Home Office 

Property $2,064,441.79) 
Cash in Banks and in Offices 
Net Premiums Deferred and in Process of Collection.. 
Interest Due and Accrued 
All Other Assets 


7,113,641.99 
1,250,541.77 
3,666,447.49 
563,128.95 
90,095.73 


Total Admitted Assets $72,775,921.79 


RESERVES AND LIABILITIES 


Legal Reserve to Protect Policyholders 
Computed on the American Experience 
Table of Mortality and 344% Interest on 
all Policies. Reserve confirmed by Cer- 
tificate of the Department of Insurance, 
District of Columbia 

Extra Reserves to Protect Policyholders 
For Disability and Other Benefits and 
Supplementary Contracts 2,925,472.82 $67,988,495.77 


667,122.96 


417,033.48 
298,722.71 
842,372.46 
124,971.35 


$65,063,022.95 


Reserves for Dividends to Policyholders 

Reserve for Policy Claims not yet Completed or Re- 
ported 

Reserve for State and Federal Taxes 

Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 

All Other Liabilities 


Total Reserves and Liabilities on Account of Policy- 
holders 

Reserve for Contingencies 
To Provide for Investment Value Fluc- 
tuations 

Unassigned Surplus 


$70,338,718.73 


$ 725,000.00 
1,712,203.06  2,437,203.06 


$72,775,921.79 





Total to Balance Admitted Assets 


*Bonds subject to amortization are stated at amortized values as prescribed by The National Convention of Insurance Commissioners, while bonds not subject to amortiza- 
tion and stocks are stated at market values. 
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That’s the result of efforts made in 1937 
by the 3,500 Shield Men of the Company 
who represent it in twenty one states, from 


the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


We are proud of them, of course. We have 
always endeavored to back them up with 
the sort of organization of which they, too, 
can be proud, But no words of ours could 
replace the satisfaction that is their own 
for a job well done, of value to themselves, 


their clients and their institution. 





The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT IvzsuranceCo.,Inc. 


HOME OFFICE, Vatonal Building, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
C. A. CRAIG, Chairman of the Board, W.R. WILLS, President 
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Panel Method Employed at 
State Farm Life Convention 





Successful Selling Discussion 
Topic at Chicago—Bert Nelson 
Is Featured 





The State Farm Life of Bloomington, 
Ill., passed the $50,000,000 mark in in- 
surance in force on Feb. 15, President 
G. J. Mecherle reported at the agency 
convention of the State Farm companies 
in Chicago. Mr. Mecherle is also chair- 
man of the board of State Farm Mutual 
Automobile and president of State Farm 
Tire. M. G. Fuller is vice-president of 
State Farm Life. 

Insurance in force at the end of 1937 
totaled $47,847,000, an increase of over 
$10,000,000. Assets increased from $1,- 
893,000 to $2,446,000 and surplus from 
$509,758 to $530,433. Since its incep- 
tion in 1929 the company has operated 
within its premium income. Dividends 
on the current scale are fully earned and 
no change is anticipated this year. The 
mortality and lapse ratios continued low 
and the expense ratio was reduced to a 
new low point. 


Sales Discussion 


A panel discussion on successful sell- 
ing, headed by A. W. Tompkins, agency 
vice-president, was one of the features. 
State directors took part in the panel. 
Subjects discussed were sources of pros- 
pects—friends, relatives and _ business 
acquaintances, policyholders, lists and 
miscellaneous; methods of prospecting, 
cold canvass, endless chain, centers of 
influence, working a prospecting file, 
building and using sales kits organized 
approaches and utilizing selling stories. 

B. C. Nelson of the Stamm agency of 
Northwestern Mutual in Milwaukee was 
one of the two outside speakers. Mr. 
Nelson, who was a panel leader at the 
convention of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters in Denver last 
year, spoke on “Prospecting for More 
and Better Sales.” 

To a great extent, panel discussions 
replaced formal speeches. In addition 
to the sales panel, discussions were held 
on the progress of the State Farm com- 
panies, claims and quality underwriting. 
Participants in the life fimderwriting 
discussion were Mr. Fuller, Jack Miller, 
chief underwriter, E. O’Brien, chief 
cashier, George Davies, trust supervisor, 
Dr. J. K. P. Hawks, senior medical di- 
rector, and Dr. E. M. Stevenson, med- 
ical director. 


Many Contests Held 


Experience of State Farm Life in con- 
tests has been very satisfactory and the 
company believes that they offer an in- 
ducement to get business which would 
not otherwise be obtained. The com- 
pany uses the agency force of the State 
Farm group exclusively and as a re- 
sult has a close knit producing organiza- 


tion. Since it operates through the 


farm bureaus in many states, an over- 
whelming percentage of the business is 
in rural areas. Minnesota, Illinois, 
Michigan and California are the leading 
states. 

Sixty-nine percent of the applications 
are accompanied by cash. 

No prizes are given in the various 
contests, which include matches between 
individual producers, districts and states. 
In contests between states, a_ stuffed 
goat is frequently used as a symbol, the 
winning state “getting the loser’s goat” 
and parading it at the convention. 

The accident department of State 
Farm Life increased its premiums dur- 
ing 1937 and had marked success with its 
medical reimbursement policy. This con- 
tract sells for about half the usual med- 
ical reimbursement premium and covers 
80 percent of medical, surgical and hos- 
pital expenses. State Farm Life writes 
accident and group accident on a par- 
ticipating basis. The company expects 
to extend its accident business to more 
states during the coming year. 





N. Y. Savings Bank Bill 
Up for Action Next Monday 





Life Men Confer with Lehma 
as to Amendments Which They 


Desire 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The savings bank 
life insurance bill on which the New 
York legislature was due to act this 
week will not come up for action until 
Monday. Until the middle of this week 
it was feared that the bill would te 
jammed through with little attention to 
the desires of the life insurance busi- 
ness. All indications are that some sort 
of savings bank life insurance plan will 
go through, though probably contain. 
ing the savings banks’ proposed amend. 
ment for writing policies through a cer- 
tral corporation and fixing a limit per 
life rather than per policy as under the 


original Piper-Livingston bill. 


of limits is still indefinite. I 
ance leaders hoped for a maximum con- 
siderably lower than the $7,500 limit 


originally suggested by 


banks. 


All talk 


Life insur- 


the 


savings 


Representatives of the life insurance 
business conferred the middle of this 
week with Governor Lehman. 
the governor received the delegation 
cordially he did not commit himself on 
any of the amendments desired by the 


life insurance men. 


While 


The life insurance business was rep- 
Murphy, manager 
president 


resented by E. 


John Hancock, Rochester, 
New York State Life Underwriters As- 
sociation; Spencer McCarty, Provident 
Mutual, Albany, chairman of the asso- 
ciation’s general committee; H. H. Wil- 
son, manager Equitable Society, presi- 
dent New York City Life Managers As- 
sociation; C. D. Connell, general agent 
New York City; 
George A. Kederich, manager New York 
Life, New York City; Frank Wenner, 


Provident Mutual, 


general agent Connecticut 


Mutual, 


Utica; Sidney Wertimer, manager Pru- 
dential, Buffalo; Albert Hirst, counsel 
state asociation; R. B. Hull, general 
counsel National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters; Edward Gettings, general 
agent Northwestern Mutual, Albany; 
L. E. Weingarten, manager Acacia Mu- 
tual, Jersey City, and R. A. Wolff, Penn 
Mutual, New York City. 





Supervisors Install Officers 


The supervisors group of the, Cleve- 
land Life Underwriters Association has 


installed its new officers: 


Frank Gold, 


Mutual Life of New York, president; 
Lewis Barker, Sun Life of Canada, vice- 
president; F. M. Ansley, Massachusetts 
Mutual, secretary, and R. 
Home Life of New York, treasurer. 





To Hear City Executives 


The Cleveland Life Insurance Execu- 
tives Club is planning to invite several 
men connected with city management 2 
address future meetings. Frank O. War 
lene, director of public utilities of Cleve 
land, will speak Feb. 25. 





Knapp, 


Cummings Before Detroit Group 
Sam Cummings, 
City Life 


DETROIT — O. 


Texas general agent Kansas 


and president Nationa i 
Life Underwriters, will address the 


sociated Life General Agents & 


agers here on “The Selection 0 
at a dinner meeting Ma 
the annual sales congress of 


Life Underwriters. 





Walter Cluff, educational d 


the Kansas City Life, flew to 


by airplane early this mon 
Cluff. Mr. Cluff conducted 
ing at the Given & Judd a 


Angeles, since whic 
been vacationing. 


h the C 


luffs 
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9, following 
Sof Qualified 
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Predict Big Swing to New 
Premium Tax Base in 1938 


Connecticut General Decision 
Is Hastening Situation That Is 
Generally Favored 





By next year, it seems quite likely 
that most, if not all, of the states, will 
make the premium tax base, the net di- 
rect premiums written or in other words 
premiums written less cancellations and 
not taken policies. Sentiment in favor 
of universal application of this base has 
been developing in the past few years. 
Commissioner Blackall of Connecticut a 
year or SO ago made an address advo- 
cating such a uniform situation. The 


F committee on laws of the National 


Board of Fire Underwriters adopted a 
resolution a few months ago favoring 
such a course. 

The factor that is likely to have the 
effect of hastening such a situation is 
the recent decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life case holding that the tax de- 
manded upon reinsurance premiums re- 
ceived on transactions had elsewhere 
than in California cannot be sustained 
either as laid on property, business done, 
or transactions carried on within the 
state, or as a tax on a privilege granted 
by the state. That means that California 
cannot reach with its premium tax, pre- 
miums developed under a reinsurance 
treaty effected in a state other than 
California, even though reinsurance is 
in respect of risks located in California. 


Change in Wisconsin 


Even before that decision was handed 
down, the Wisconsin authorities decided 
this year to call for premium tax com- 
putations on the basis of net direct 
premiums written. Following the de- 
cision of the United States Supreme 
Court, the Oklahoma Insurance Board 
announced that the 1937 tax must be 
paid on the basis of net direct written 
premiums. Those companies that had 
remitted on the old basis were requested 
- make a recomputation on the new 
asis, 

Two bills are now before the Ken- 
tucky legislature to change the taxation 
basis in that state. One is to make the 
state premium tax applicable to net di- 
rect written premiums and the other is to 
have the same system apply on the rate 
regulation tax of one-half of 1 percent 
‘which is applicable only to fire and cas- 
ualty campanies. For 1937, Kentucky is 
collecting the tax on the old basis. The 
bills in Kentucky contain the provision 
that reinsurance received from an un- 
authorized company shall be taxable as 
direct business, 

Apparently supervising officials and 
company executives favor the net direct 
written basis and there will be quite a 
movement in that direction before it is 
time to collect the 1938 taxes. 

he American Life Convention is 
how engaged in making a survey of the 
Practices of various states in respect of 
taxation of premiums. 

In the approximately 25 states in 
Which the statutory premium tax base is 
net retained premiums written, the laws 
will have to be changed if the net, direct 
basis 1s to be employed. Most of the 
eslatures do not meet until 1939, so 

at uniformity may not come about 
until it is time for tax remittances to be 
made early in 1940. 

. 2 those 25 states, the statute provides 
aie upon the amount of gross pre- 
the od —— upon business done in 
arte ‘ess return premiums and re- 
authorise a, Companies or associations 
orized to do business in the state. 
suhie 4 of about 18 or 20 states 
only. | Racgger-rsiny of direct premiums 
. ee ded e other states, the provision 
mace ioskicn of premium for reinsur- 

7 ibremie “ the company receiving 

S tke 4 Pays a tax on them. 
deci of the Connecticut General 


‘sion, it is likely that the 25 states 





that ‘provide for the tax on the retained 
basis will lose considerable revenue. 
Under the decision, the companies are 
not liable for tax on the premiums 
ceded. If they should pay such a tax, 
the experts believe, such payment would 
be in the nature of a gratuity and could 
not be deducted in computing the fed- 
eral income tax. 

At the meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners last 





June, a resolution was adopted recom- 
mending legislation providing for the 
formula: Gross premiums, minus can- 
cellation, minus return premium. 





Mutual Benefits Reorganize 


There seems to be a trend in Illinois, 


so far as the mutual benefit assessment 
life associations are concerned, to reor- 
ganize under the regular asessment life 





plan because of the bad history of a 
number of mutual benefits that have 
blown up. Managers of these enter- 
prises feel that public prejudice is be- 
ing engendered and hence believe that 
the regular assessment life company 
would be much better. 





Company reports, yes facts, rates 
and values all covered completely in the 
1938 Unique Manual-Digest. $5. National 
Underwriter. 











A Policy for Every Person and Every Purse 





The Contents of His Sales Portfolio 


ARE BACKED BY 


His Company’s Investment Portfolio 


Great-West Investments 
are divided 


as Shown Below 





Policy Loans - - 





Bonds and Debentures - - - 
City Mortgages and Properties 
Farm Mortgages and Properties 
Stocks, Common and Preferred 


Cash and Miscellaneous - - - 


49.4% 
17.0% 
13.8% 
16.6% 
1.2% 
2.0% 








The Policyholder’s Equity 
is divided 
as Shown Above 


This Great-West Life representative is typical of hundreds of his colleagues who carry 
portfolios and rate-books. Back of him is a continent-wide organization, whose 46th 
Annual Report shows the following highlights: 


New Business in 1937- - - - 
Business in Force- - - - = 


$ 53,058,443 
$589,511,167 


Since the founding of the Company in 1892, the Great-West Life has paid over 
$195,000,000 to policyholders and beneficiaries. 


‘GREAT-WEST LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE - 


WINNIPEG, CANADA 


A Policy for Every Person and Every Purse 
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Ever on the Job 














AETNA LIFE’S “NICK” 


In the recent promotions in the life 
department in the Aetna Life, men of 
that organization at the home office and 
in the field got quite a thrill when it 
became known that “Nick” becomes 
supervisor of field service. “Nick” is an 
institution in himself and belongs pri- 
marily to the Aetna Life. At every 
Aetna Life gathering he is constantly 
on the move, looking after everybody 
with his familiar greeting, “Long time, 
no see.” If somebody starts to sing 
“Nick” immediately bursts forth with a 
high tenor. 

This is no other than N. M. deNezzo. 
There could not be an Aetna Life 
agency gathering complete without 





“Nick.” He is essential to its success, 


merriment, good cheer and wants. He 
went with the Aetna Life some 29 years 
ago. Where he came from no one 
knows. Like “Topsy,” he is supposed 
to have just “growed up.” He went to 
the home office one day when the air 
was getting cool in the fall of 1907, 
with a pair of snapping brown eyes and 
tried to get a job. The man whom he 
approached was evidently impressed 
with the alertness and bustling activity 
of the young chap. He was 16 years 
of age and is a native of Hartford. That 
is the reason that he lays special claim 
on the Aetna Life, because he came 
from its own soil and substance. 

As he went on and applied himself he 
became head of the dividend division 
and then 10 years later was put at the 
head of the conservation department. 
He was shifted over as agency assistant 
in the life agency end and became 
supervisor of field service some two 
years ago. Now he is a field super- 
visor, ready for all comers. When the 
promotions of the Aetna Life were an- 
nounced it is probable that “Nick” re- 
ceived as many letters, telegrams and 
telephone calls as any man in the great 
Aetna Life home office building. 


Reflects the Summer Sun 


He is a hard worker, thoroughgoing 
in what he does, good natured at all 
times and ever ready to lend a helping 
hand. “Nick” reflects always the sum- 
mer sun from his heart. He will go 
to all lengths to do something for 
his friends and he will go to the 
end of the earth for any Aetna Life 
man. He wears well. No one makes 
any complaint of “Nick” as_ being 
monotonous. The agency department 
has sent him on a number of trips and 
he gets acquainted with everybody up 
and down the line. When he goes on 
these jaunts they are serious business 
to “Nick.” He is resourceful and 
possesses real genius for developing 
helpful ideas and suggestions. On these 
agency trips he not only works during 
all the day but insists on getting the 





general agent and some of his agents to 
stay down during the evening and he 
keeps up the conversation. 

“Nick” will be 47 years of age this 
coming May 6. He looks about 30. He 
has two daughters and one is employed 
at the home office of the Aetna Life. 
When Sept. 18 comes around this year 
it will be his 30th anniversary with the 
Aetna Life. There will be general re- 
joicing and a celebration of Aetna Life 
people up and down the line. Somebody 
should start a “Nick” deNezzo drive. 
If such is done the forces will turn out 
and produce many applications in his 
honor. 





State Insurance Taxes 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The United 
States Chamber of Commerce has got- 
ten out its annual bulletin referring to 
special state insurance taxes giving sta- 
tistics as to each state. In 1936 $4,- 
946,553 was spent for the maintenance 
of state insurance departments, the re- 
maining $93,054,303 collected being used 
for other purposes. The U. S. chamber 
finds that the insurance business alone 
furnishes about 4 percent of the funds 
for meeting general expenses of the 
states in addition to paying the cost of 
insurance supervision. On the average 
of. every dollar of insurance taxes only 
5.05 cents was spent for supervisory 
service. Comparing 1936 with 1935 the 
compilation says 27 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia had increases and 21 
decreases in policyholders’ service. 





“Gold Rush” Winners Announced 


Final tabulation of results in the 
“Gold Rush” inter-agency contest of the 
Pacific Mutual Life shows Deadwood, 
S. D., first with 350.4 percent of its 
quota; Seattle, second, 259.3 percent; 
San Diego third, 219.2 percent; Indian- 
apolis fourth, 189.1 percent, and Spring- 
field, Ill., fifth, 187.2. Omaha turned in 
204.0 percent of its quota, but was be- 
hind San Diego, in the same team. 





U. S. Loses Important Round 
In Old Pacific Mutual Case 


LOS ANGELES—S. K. Rindge, one 
of the officials of the old Pacific Mutual 
Life indicted by the federal grand jury 
in Arizona, before U. S. Commissioner 
Head won a sweeping victory in his 
contesting the right of the government 
to remove him to Arizona for trial, the 
commissioner dismissing the case and 
discharging the defendant. 

Mr. Rindge has been before the com. 
missioner for several weeks, basing his 
contest on the ground that the govern. 
ment did not have sufficient cause for 
indicting him and denying its right to 
remove him from Los Angeles to Ari- 
zona for trial. 








List Boston Congress Speakers 


BOSTON—Six speakers have been 
engaged for the sales congress of the 
Boston Life Underwriters Association 
March 17. General Agent Fitzhugh 
Traylor, Equitable Society, is chairman 
of the general committee. Speakers are 
H. P. Cooley, general agent New Eng. 
land Mutual Life, Portland, Me.; Milton 
T. Jones, field supervisor Travelers; A. 
R. Jaqua, associate editor Diamond Life 
Bulletins, Cincinnati; Felix U. Levy, 
million dollar producer of the Penn Mu- 
tual in New York City, and W. J. Dins- 
more, manager of the Equitable Society 
in New York City. 

At the luncheon for the General 
Agents & Managers Association of 
Boston, Warren Magruder, general 
agent Connecticut Mutual in Baltimore, 
will speak. 


Urges Closed Contract 


PHILADELPHIA—Fraternals should 
“seriously consider the necessity of 
some sort of closed contract,” Com- 
missioner J. C. Blackall of Connecticut 
declared in a talk at the annual dinner 
of the Insurance Society of Philadelphia 











Home Office 


NORTHERN LIFE TOWER 
Seattle, Wash. 


D. B. Morgan, President 








Assets, $17,222,571.00 
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Under this and similar policies the 
Company has paid 70,000 claims. 


For direct contracts with Home Office in the states of Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, and Kansas communicate with 


NORTHERN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


COMPLETE PROTECTION 
for your POLICYHOLDER 


$2500.00 Life Insurance (Ordinary Life, all forms of life ins. issued) 
5000.00 Accidental Death. 
7500.00 Automobile Accidental Death. 


100.00 Per month Indemnity for any Accident or Sickness and in addi- 
tion Hospital Benefits and Specific Indemnity for loss of 
hands, feet, or eyes. 


Premiums at Select Classification 


Annual Quarterly 
et secoatiiea aie tee $ 71.33 


84.55 
106.63 


Established 1906 


Life Ins. in Force $100,464,605.00 
Including A. & H. $144,202,025.00 





Monthly 
$6.40 
7.60 
9.60 


$18.71 
22.18 
27.98 
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gree Good Agents Go into a Slump 
One Came Out...HOW? 











A RECENT SURVEY taken in a large Agency shows that experienced C O U P O N 
“ Agents who spend one evening a week in study write 40 per cent more one seneeninin waa 
usiness than those who do not. 420 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Apparently this considerable difference in production is due to three I can see the possibilities in one evening a week of study. Therefore, 
please send me the D.L.B. Agent’s Service with the understanding 


reasons: that I may return the three volumes in ten days for full refund if I 
am not convinced that this Plan will do what you say. Should I 
(1) Successful Agents have a more or less regular study schedule, keep the Service you will also supply me with the Monthly Supple- 
2 ‘ ° ments for a minimum period of one year. 
(2) A large majority of these Agents keep files of sales ideas or use a 
2 ‘ i > 3 I enclose $7 as the down CT] ¥ enclose $15 cash 
Selling Service, such as the D. L. B. Agent’s Service with its con- payment and I agree to pay OR forthe fn 
a . ’ $1 a month for eleven months. a or 
tinuous inflow of new ideas, and 
Name. Title. 





(3) The very act of studying stimulates enthusiasm. 
Haven’t you often noticed how some new or old idea, when it is pre- Cities 
sented or recalled to your attention, will associate itself with a particular 
Prospect whom you have not been able to sell? Sure you have. We all have. 
Read the coupon. Satisfaction guaranteed. City 
a 
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Report New Company Being 
Formed in San Antonio 





A life company was reported being or- 
ganized at San Antonio, Tex., and 
financed by Service Insurance Associ- 
ates. The title has not been announced. 
It will concentrate for five years on 
business from officers in the army, navy, 
marine corps, national guard and reserve 
corps service, then plans call for writ- 
ing also select risks among business and 
professional men and women. 

Walter Gullion, who it is said was 
regular army colonel formerly in charge 
of the C. M. T. C. at Washington, is to 
be president, other officers being: Vice- 
presidents, M. F. DuFrenne and J. V. 
Dillon, well known in the U. S. service; 
manager, R. B. Plotts, Jr., and treasurer, 
O. V. Wagner. 

Mr. Gullion will meet with the other 
officers in San Antonio about March 15. 


The home office will be in that city. 

Messrs. Gullion, DuFrenne and Dillon 
have been active in army administrative 
and executive positions for many years. 
Stockholders will be mainly service offi- 
cers. Service Insurance Associates will 
issue 6,000 shares of par value $50, with 
4,000 preferential common and 2,000 
builders common, all alike in profits. 

Par value of the 4,000 preferential 
common shares will be $200,000. Differ- 
ence between the selling price of $100 a 
share and the par value will be credited 
in full to surplus. The builders com- 
mon shares will be issued as salaries 
over a period of 15 years to those man- 
aging the home office and to field men. 
Capital is to be $200,000 and surplus 
$200,000. 





The North American Life of Canada 
has named . Macaulay manager for 
northern Ontario. 
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Y. ur 
5-way Policy 


insuring against Sick- 
ness, Accident, Acciden- 
tal Loss of Limbs or Sight, 
Old Age and Death, 
(with Four out of Five 
Payments going to 


LIVING policyholders), 
offers the complete cov- 


erage that people are 
buying and that agents 
are selling. Send for 
“PROOF”... our latest 
5-way circular. 


GIANT DF 
Tt PALLE/C 





balance comes from the other states jp 


the far west. 

Since 1929 assets have increased from ] 
$10,000,000 to more ‘than $17,000,000, 
Last year the Northern Life paid aboy 
A. S. Cartwright Is Now Mak- | $240,000 in dividends to policyholders, U 
R : 7 $24,000 dividends to stockholders anj 
ing Appointments in the East- | made an Bras ys in — of about 

° $72,000. its bonds, only a block of 

erly Territory $1,600 is in default as to principal o Rea 
interest. its ass 
, The Northern Life has a number of $2,000 

A. S. Cartwright, formerly manager talking points, It issues a combination Ie “45° 
of the head office agency of the North-| jit. accident and health policy and i fe YY! 
ern Life of Seattle, who is now con-| ha; the largest accident and health yol. mortal 
nected with the head office agency de-| ume of any company in the state of Me "Y 
partment, is on an extended trip through Washington, It issues accident ani come 
the more easterly states in which the] jeaith business alone or in combination, [ee 2°", 
Northern Life recently became licensed. The premiums for the health portion are ber of 
He has made several appointments of graded according to age. When health years, 
agency managers, including C. R. Ham-| j¢ sold in combination with life, the cost [me S°S., 
ilton in Omaha, Frank J. Spellacy, | o¢ the health portion is from 15 to 2) for $3 
Minneapolis, and Harry N. Parsons, percent less than where accident ani fm ™ forc 
Cheyenne, Wyo., and he is now concen-| health is purchased separately. That 
trating his attention in Kansas. His/ can be done because of the medical se Ie UNION 
headquarters temporarily are in the Ho-| jection factor. The company employs The 
tel Muehlbach, Kansas City, Mo. He] it; own adjusters and has a reputation 411,605 
has been away from the head office | for fair dealing in handling accident and past 
about a month and expects to be in the| health claims. Last year its accident pre 
eastern field until Easter. ; and health loss ratio was 43 percent and I sig9 gg 

Mr. Hamilton is now located in the | the profits from that department helped & ; 39,1! 
Barker building in Omaha. He has been | substantially to offset the effects of the IM cece 'o 
in the life insurancd business about 12 | prevailing low interest yield. piss 
years, for some time having been agency Mr. Cartwright stopped in Chicago ir 
manager of the American Annuity Com- | for two days last week to visit the head- IF 53 a 
pany of Omaha. quarters of the American Life Conven- I o¢'tn. 


Northern Life of Seattle 
Is Opening New Field 








Mr. Spellacy is in the Baker building, | tion and American Service Bureau. 16.9 cit 
Minneapolis. He formerly resided in )— eS : bonds 
Minneapolis. For the past 12 years he} O. K. Housing Investment Bill loans, | 


has been connected with the home of- Governor Lehman of New York has the av 
fice agency of the Northern Life and signed the bill permitting life companies J The co 
for two years was the leading agent of | until Dec. 1, 1943, to invest in real prop- Mm gage a 
the company. erty for lower rental housing in cities J had 37. 
Mr. Parsons for the past six years | of 300,000 or more. by that 
has been connected with the Jefferson Several bills that were presented to 960 are 
Standard Life in Cheyenne as manager.| the New York legislature seeking to Mi 484 ra 
The Northern Life last year became | limit the rate of interest on policy loans $2,790, 6 
licensed in Wyoming, Minnesota, Ne-| have been killed by the assembly insu ferred 
braska, Missouri and Kansas. It is well | ance committee. $32,371, 
established and identified on the coast It sets 
and the management is undertaking a After a swing through Canada, start: profit ¢ 
gradual expansion program, consolidat- ing at Winnipeg and extending to al terest ¢ 
ing its advance eastward. important centers in western Canada fm ‘or sec 
In the new annual statement, the| E. A. Roberts, vice-president and get- Its cap 
Northern Life has gone over $100,-] eral counsel Minnesota Mutual Life Particip 
000,000 in insurance in force. The man-| has been spending a few days in Los ticipatis 
agement is very proud of the fact that |.Angeles with the local manager, Earle 
it has) $61,000,000 in force in the home | M. Moore. : WESTE 
state of Washington. The company is Mr. Roberts’ trip was mainly in the The’ 
well regzrded on home ground and is } interest of Gyro International, of which ug the: 
a leading institution of Seattle. It has |.he is president. He was also able to feline 
about $21,000,000 in force in California | take care of some company business 01 $1,099.0 
and about $9,000,000 in Oregon. The | the trip. loans, 
Propert 
eo. e e $1,174,01 
Fraternalists Meet in Chicago surplus 
ae $868,874 
sets inc: 
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KQUITA 
Insur: 
Society 
7 of 
€ gai 
Assets 
105,549,7 





FOSTER F,. FARRELL 


MRS, DORA ALEXANDER TALLEY 
Executive Secretary 


President P i‘ 

Leaders in the National Fraternal Congress in the mid-winter meeting © 
various sections held in Chicago this week, were addressed by Mrs , C 
ander Talley, head of the Woodmen Circle, Omaha, president of t we : 
Foster F. Farrell, executive secretary-manager, Chicago headquarters chen pit: Bis re 
prominent part in the gathering. E. W. Thompson, head of the Mac relount 
sided as president of the Presidents Section. al estat 
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Annual Statements Showing 
Substantial Gains Over 1936 





The American United Life increased 
its assets 4.29 percent or approximately 
32,000,000. Its net surplus was in- 
creased Over 21 percent in addition to a 
very large increase in its investment and 
mortality fluctuation reserve. The com- 
pany earned 4.46 percent interest in- 
come on its mean invested assets. In 
1937, with substantially the same num- 
ber of agents on contract as in previous 
years, the field forces increased their 
sales 16.71 percent. The company paid 
for $38,296,401, increasing the amount 
in force to $272,167,486, an all-time high. 

* *K * 


UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


The Union Central’s assets are $359,- 
411,605, increase $16,376,088. The in- 
surance in force is $1,305,483,037, in- 
crease $11,397,417. Of this amount 
$162,681,965 are annuities. The surplus 
is $9,194,550, increase $734,623. The ex- 
cess of income was $17,611,633. The 
company paid policyholders $35,225,023, 
making a total since organization $775,- 
763,103, The mortality ratio was 60.73. 
Of the assets 18.9 are farm mortgages, 
16.9 city mortgages, 12.5 real estate, 22.5 
bonds and preferred stocks, 18.7 policy 
loans, 2.3 cash. At the end of the year 
the average farm mortgage was $3,608. 
The company has reduced its farm mort- 
gage aggregate materially as in 1933 it 
had 37.1 percent of its assets represented 
by that security. Of its bonds $27,655,- 
960 are state, city and municipal, $5,689,- 
484 railroad, $10,719,436 public utility, 
$2,790,664 industrial and $1,697,660 pre- 
ferred stocks. The federal bonds are 
$32,371,697. Its cash item is $8,323,655. 
It sets aside $1,267,577 for unrealized 
profit on real estate sales, $517,565 in- 
terest on mortgage loans and $500,000 
for security and real estate depreciation. 
Its capital is $2,500,000, surplus on non- 
participating business $843,869 and par- 
ticipating sutplus $8,350,681. 

* * * 
WESTERN & SOUTHERN LIFE 


The Western & Southern Life assets 
are $163,928,264, of which $59,933,792 are 
federal bonds, $63,124,525 city loans, 
$1,092,051 farm loans, $8,023,548 policy 
loans, city properties $10,965,875, farm 
Properties $999,481 home office building 
$1,174,000, cash $721,937, capital and 
surplus $23,153,173, insurance in force 
$868,874,515, gain $66,619,858. The as- 
sets increased $10,400,794. 

aoe ee 
EQUITABLE SOCIETY 


Insurance in force in the Equitable 
Society reached $6,734,531,661, at the 
end of the year, which is a new peak. 
The gain for the year was $323,068,774. 

ssets also reached a new peak, $2,- 
105,542,759 increase $121,093,175. 
€t surplus amounted to $62,610,422 
as Compared ‘with $78,085,436 at the end 
of the previous year. The dividends set 
aside for policyholders in 1938 amount 
to $31,208,581. 
a ew life insurance paid for increased 
aa Percent. Payments to policyholders 
Pig Penuzation now total $3,945,935,- 
ie he net rate of interest earned on 
vestments was 3.5 percent as com- 
pr _ 3.46 percent the previous 
atte resident Parkinson observed 
alent €s paid of $4,388,590 were equiv- 
elias - 14 percent of the amount set 
1938 or dividends to policyholders for 


x ok 
WIHERAN MUTUAL LIFE 


bd first annual statement of the 
Ps an Mutual Life of Waverly, Ia., 
pe assets $7,964,455. This is an old 
i pl institution, formerly known 
it aren Mutual Aid. Last year 
legal oF Converted to a regular mutual 
sobs forve Institution. Mortgages 
ret ae © $4,204,606, bonds $1,998,032, 

ate $370,915, real estate sold un- 





der contract $119,997, policy loans $711,- 
978, cash $139,245. 

The policy reserve amounts to $6,- 
416,098, dividends payable in 1938 $210,- 
000, reserve for contingencies $338,278 
and net surplus $450,818. 

Total income amounted to $2,073,676 
including premiums $1,656,059 and in- 
terest received on investments, repre- 
senting an earning of 3.89 percent, 
$316,486. 

Total disbursements were $1,134,372, 
including paid to policyholders, bene- 
ficiaries $604,174. 

Commissions to agents were $287,869. 
In view of the transformation of the 
company from a fraternal to a mutual 
level premium legal reserve company, 
all agency contracts existing as of Dec. 
31, 1937, were canceled and the company 
paid out all renewals which might ac- 
crue under those contracts in future so 
that on Jan. 1 of this year the company 
had actually anticipated commission 
payments for the maximum period of 
five years hence. Such renewal commis- 





sions amounted to more than $76,000 
and ordinarily would not appear as dis- 
bursements in any single year except 
for the desirability of having all con- 
tracts terminated because of the trans- 
formation. 

Insurance in force amounts to $55,- 
325,207 as compared with $49,117,387 
the previous year. 

tuk © 
SANTA FE NATIONAL LIFE 


The Santa Fe National Life which 
has moved to new quarters in 211 North 
Second street, Albuquerque, N. M., has 
been for two years under the direction 
of President John S. Sherritt. Insur- 
ance in force is $4,334,609. By absorp- 
tion during January of the Santa Fe Na- 
tional Life of Oklahoma, that item has 
been increased to $6,250,000. Its assets 
are $300,201, capital $108,142, net sur- 
plus $46,352. It puts up a reserve for 
real estate and investment fluctuation 


amounting to $38,078. Its operating 
profit last year was $13,304. 
* * * 


OLD LINE LIFE 


The Old Line Life of Milwaukee 
assets are $20,549,834, capital $1,000,000, 
net surplus $1,106,461. The cash item is 
$385,462 and the bonds are $5,175,814. 
The city mortgages are $6,621,169 and 
the farm $675,188. There are some in- 





teresting facts in connection with the 
statement. Of the assets 27 percent is 
in cash and bonds; 35% percent in 
mortgages on which the average rate 
of interest last year was 4.86. The pol- 
icy reserves increased $1,165,137 and 
policy loans decreased $32,705. Sales of 
real estate totaled $262,458. The assets 
increased $1,067,303. The assets exceed 
the total policy reserves and other lia- 
bilities by $2,106,461, which is equivalent 
to $1.11 of the assets to each dollar of 
liabilities. Life insurance in force is 
$77,730,261, gain $2,546,263. Its accident 
and health premiums increased 17 per- 
cent. 


Canada Much Underinsured 


E. E. Reid, vice-president of the Lon- 
don Life at London, Ont., in speaking 
before the life men at Toronto said there 
are less than 3,000,000 policies in force 
in Canada with an average amount of 
$2,000. There are 4,000,000 industrial pol- 
icies in force and the average amount is 
little over $200. Mr. Reid concluded, 
therefore, that Canada is considerably 
underinsured. 


Col. James L. Howard, Travelers’ 
vice-president, sailed with Mrs. How- 
ard on the “Aquitania” for a month’s 
cruise to the Bahamas and to Rio de 
Janeiro. They will return March 22. 

















Total Insurance in Force 
An increase of $10,363,266 or 9% 


New Paid-for Business 
An increase of $4,537,979 or 14% 


Total Admitted Assets 
An increase of $1,603,274.16 or 10% 


Ratio of Actual to Expected Mortality 


Interest Return on Invested Assets 








Pilot Life Completes Banner Year 


Significant Facts from 1937 


Annual Statement 


Nineteen thirty-seven financial statement figures also reveal that the total insurance 
in force, gain of insurance in force, paid business, assets and gain of assets attained 
all-time highs in the Company's history. 


PILOT LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Greensboro, North Carolina 


Emry C. Green, President 


. .$126,214,342.00 


.. .$36,862,136.00 
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Connecticut Men 
Listen to Three 
Addresses of Note 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


men, he found, and policies with cor- 
porations or partnerships as beneficiary 
were six times as large as those with 
personal beneficiaries. An understand- 
ing of these facts, he said, is of the ut- 
most importance for an underwriter 
during the present year. Prospecting 
with these facts in mind will mean that 
greater sales.are not accidental, but the 
result of careful and intelligent study 
and planning. 


What an Agent Should Know 


Mr. Holcombe said an agent should 
learn about the interests and hobbies of 
his prospect, then get ‘enough about 
these topics to prove interesting to the 
man he is trying to sell. An agent must 
put his prospect’s interests before his 
own when engaging the prospect in 
conversation. 

P. I. Holway, president of the Hart- 
ford Life Underwriters Association, was 
chairman. These meetings will be held 
at the same time and place each Fri- 
day through March 25, and are open to 








any life man. The committee in charge 
includes H. E. Crane, chairman, Equit- 
able; A. J. Krick, Penn Mutual, and E. 
L. McCutcheon, Aetna Life. 

Speakers for Feb. 25 will be R. B. 
Coolidge, Aetna Life, and J. A. Giffin, 
Phoenix Mutual Life. 





Popdiahooieal Angles and 
Sales Demonstration in N. Y. 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


the thought. You’d want your mother 
to know that you were thinking of her, 
wouldn’t you? What is your mother’s 
name?” (Quite often the close can be 
made at this point. However, in some 
cases it may be necessary to use more 
closing methods with which you are 
more familiar.) 


Income Starts Sooner 


Mr. Faser answered four objections 
which are quite often given: As for the 
possibility that the prospect would be 
unable to continue paying after starting 
the plan, he pointed out that the best 
way is to look at the first year’s deposit 
as being so much water over the dam, 
as covering the expense of setting up 
the plan, etc. Looked at this way, the 
buyer can always be happy. Of course 











Oup pslere Jnsurance Company of America 


MILWAUKEE e WISCONSIN 





Ook te $ 385,462.78 


U. S. Gov- 


Municipal 1,778,630.16 
Canadian 
Provinces 
and Cities 

Railroad . 

Public Util- 
ity 1,063,726.44 

Institutional 150,000.00 


549,980.76 
254,421.62 


5,175,813.91 
First 
Mortgages— 
paieie 6,621,168.64 
675,187.55 
7,296,356.19 
Collateral Loans ...... 350,000.00 
Secured by qualified 
first mortgages. 
Loans to Policyowners. 
Unencumbered Real Es- 
tate and Contracts for 


2,635,221.24 





Ey ee eae 4,260,910.02 
Net Deferred and Un- 

collected Premiums .. 262,972.83 
All other Assets....... 183,117.30 
TOTAL ADMITTED 

PONOMUETS. vos ssews cee $20,549,854.27 


® Financial Statement 
AS REPORTED TO THE INSURANCE DEPARTMENTS OF THE STATES IN WHICH WE OPERATE 


DECEMBER 31, 1937 


Reserves and Other Liabilities 
Policy Reserves required 


DY UAW «cv ansaes epee $17,345,695.42 
Death and Disability Re- 
serves Payable in In- 
Stallenewts ccs eccs os 652,212.28 
Accident and Health 
Premium Reserves .... 43,748.78 


Special Reserves— 
Real Estate, Social Se- 
curity and other taxes 


payable in 1938...... 99,258.50 
Interest, Premiums 

and Taxes received in 

advance of their due 

SENN i Save e + 6 stsinrves 193,854.10 
Death and Disability 

claims, proofs not re- 

COIN, cys cece sanop 42,010.49 
Unclassified Items ..... 66,613.33 


TOTAL RESERVES 

and LIABILITIES $18,443,392.90 
The excess of Admitted 
Assets over Liabilities 
er ae 
which represents addi- 
tional protection to 
policyowners and is 
made up of Capital 
Stock of ..$1,000,000.00 
Unassigned 
Funds . 1,106,461.37 


$20,549,854.27 


2,106,461.37 








® Diversification of Assets 
27% in Cash and Bonds the latter hav- 
ing a market value of $5,189,782.50. 


35% % in Mortgages on improved City 
and Farm Properties on which the ac- 
tual interest collected was at the rate 
of 4.86%. 


1%% in Collateral Loans secured by 
qualified first mortgages. 


13% is in Loans to Policyowners, se- 
secured by their policies. Although 
Policy Reserves increased $1,167,317.16 
during the year, Policy Loans of De- 
cember 31, 1937 were $32,705.48 less 
than those of December 31, 1936. 


21% is in Contracts for Dee& and Un- 
encumbered Real Estate. All are im- 
proved properties and earned, in rent- 








Interesting Facts 


LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE, DECEMBER 31, (937... . $77,730,261.00 
Payments to Life, Accident and Health Policyowners and Beneficiaries during 
1937 totalled $1,450,240.67, aggregating since organization, 
over $19,000,000.00. 


LIFE - ACCIDENT - HEALTH 


als or interest, in excess of 6% gross 
for the year. 
Sales of Real Estate totalled $262,- 
457.87. The net profit realized on these 
sales is being held in reserve to meet 
potential losses if such occur on sub- 
sequent sales. 

® Admitted Assets increased $1,067,302.52 
as compared to $815,686.09 in 1936. 
They exceeded total Policy Reserves 
and other Liabilities by $2,106,461.37 
which is equivalent to $1.11 of Ad- 
mitted Assets to each $1.00 of Policy- 
— Reserves and Current Liabili- 
es, 

@ Life Insurance in force showed a net 
gain for the year of $2,546,263.00. 

®@ Accident and Health Premiums for 1937 
ween those of 1936 by more than 

‘O-« 

















the plan will eventually reach a point 
where the buyer gets all he has put 
into it. 

Another objection: suppose the pros- 
pect should lose his job. He can have 
the advantage of extended term insur- 
ance for 15 years and get a cash return 
in addition at the end of that time. To 
the objection that the prospect’s birth- 
day is next month and he might as well 
wait until September, just before his rate 
would go up, Mr. Faser pointed out that 
he will gain six months income by start- 
ing now as the retirement income will 
start 35 years (assuming age 25 now) 
from today rather than starting 35 years 
from September. 

Mr. Faser introduced a novel note 
into his sales demonstration. Most such 
demonstrations end with the prospect 
signing on the dotted line. However, 
when Mr. Snow finally said that he had 
a bad heart and couldn’t save a single 
penny above his living expenses, Mr. 
Faser admitted he had no answer for 
those objections. 


Should Help Prospect Buy 


Salesmanship today depends not so 
much on being aggressive as on making 
the buyer dominant in the sale, with the 
salesman helping the prospect buy 
rather than selling in the accepted sense, 
said Dr. Schultz. Just as the public in 
general distrusts lawyers and fears den- 
tists, surveys have shown that the re- 
action toward life insurance agents 1s 
one of annoyance, he said. This can be 
overcome only by falling in with the 
trend in every line of selling toward pay- 
ing more attention to what the public 
wants and avoiding the bad after-effects 
of pressure selling. 

It’s a waste of time looking for any 
magic scientific formula in selling, Dr. 
Schultz warned, saying that the funda- 
mental factor in succeeding in any kind 
of sales work is a genuine liking for 
dealing with people. The man who dis- 
likes doing so and really prefers research 
work, accounting, mechanical work or 
other activity not involving contact with 
public will have a hard time in life in- 
surance or any other kind of selling. 


Keep Learning About People 


Granted this fundamental aptitude for 
sales work the agent must be certain 
that he keeps on learning about people 
and their behavior patterns, acquiring 
each day some new slant that will aid 
him in helping people buy life insurance. 
As far as his own personality is con- 
cerned, he needn’t worry about grafting 
on any artificial improvements in the 
belief that he lacks something, Dr. 
Schultz said. 

While general rules may be laid down, 
each sale presents an individual problem 
and the salesman should never discard 
this reliance on his own common sense, 
but should see that he is putting into 
effect what his common sense tells him, 
Dr. Schultz emphasized. He also 
stressed the importance of sound train- 
ing under competent supervision, ‘point- 
ing out that many men who can con- 
verse well need training in order to be 
able to converse purposefully in the di- 
rection of a sale. 





Seasonable Approach Stressed 


NEW YORK—tThe importance of a 
seasonable approach in life insurance 
selling was stressed by J. M. Eisen- 
drath, manager Guardian Life of New 
York, in his address to the New York 
C. L. U. chapter. Right now people 
are concerned with income to them- 
selves, because of the uncertain state of 
the market and business generally, he 
said. They are also interested in taxes. 
The social security act has heightened 
interest, in retirement policies. 

Mr. Eisendrath, whose subject was 
“The Use of Knowledge,” played up the 
fact that in no other business does suc- 
cess in selling depend so much on the 
salesman himself and his mental atti- 
tude. The most effective aid in main- 
taining morale, he said, is to have so 
niany prospects that the fate of each in- 
dividual case is largely immaterial. 





World Recovery 
Depends on Trend 
in This Country 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2) 


financing only, and ignore necessity oj 
building up proper atmosphere for issy. 
ance of equities. 

High grade bonds of public utilities 
and industries readily can be sold to in. 
stitutional investors, but in the last » 
months very few issues of stock or 
credit bonds have been successfully 
marketed here. This cannot go on in. 
definitely, he said. 

Under present conditions new money 
for expansion apparently must come 
from proceeds of selling high grade 
bonds. Mr. Mackay concluded that jf 
conditions permit common stocks to he 
marketed readily, the high grade bond 
market will take care of itself. He 
especially stressed in general investment 
policies safety of principal as paramount, 
followed by broad diversification. 


Morning Session 


The morning program was devoted to 
broad trends in the investment field and 
the afternoon addresses were more de 
tailed and technical. Chairman Cunning. 
ham faced a well filled room, attendance 
being about 140. He departed from the 
custom of highlighting the day’s pro- 
gram by offering specific recommend: 
tion that the officials consider an under- 
taking to conduct investment research 
work, with especialy reference to cdl 
lecting data and putting the finger on 
basic trends that would be helpful in 
formulating investment policies. His at- 
dress is presented in part in another 
column. 

Harry R. Wilson, president A. L. C. 
and _ vice-president American United 
Life, and Col. C. B. Robbins, A. L. C¢. 
manager and general counsel, extended 
greetings. Mr. Wilson said _ scientific 
knowledge is needed in the difficult task 
of investment today. In the present er 
of low interest rates the problem is to 
invest safely at adequate yield. Col 
Robbins told of the tax questionnaitt 
sent out to life companies some time 
ago. Answers now are being tabulated 
and studied. The purpose, he explained, 
is to ascertain whether uniformity i 
methods of paying taxes can be devel 
oped—at present there being no unr 
formity. Much detail work is involved 
in the survey. Ralph H. Kastner, a 
sociate counsel, and other staff members 
are assisting. 


Roberts’ Comment 


Following the address of David Gor 
don, investment secretary Monarch Lift 
on meeting today’s conditions in bond 
investments, Don F. Roberts, sectidl 
secretary and treasurer Acacia Mutual 
Life, started the discussion. He noted 
that as the country rises from depre* 
sion some bonds considered to be 
ferior may prove to be good. From 
this he deduced that standard bond rt 
ings should not be followed too close! 
as peaks and valleys of the economi 
cycle cause variations so that bonds cal 
not be measured precisely by form 
Mr. Gordon said in answer to a qu 
tion as to pitfalls to watch for im 
ing revenue bonds that each issue mis 
be judged on its own merits. Mr. Cut 
ningham commented that on some 3s 
sues the schedules on the basis of wht 
they were sold probably never cou 
realized. ee 

Paul E. Fisher, treasurer Indianape. 
Life, made a great impression with 1 
thought-provoking paper on problems “A 
public utility indentures. Upon ee 
clusion of discussion of | this pap 
Harry V. Wade, vice-president Aa 
can United, moved the chairman appr 
a committee to dig further into i 
ject, but this was not put to 4 yn 
consensus was the subject should ve 
tensively studied by the Financial 
tion. , 

Life companies are bound by the ee 
and provisions of indentures . i 
behind corporate bond issues, >¥ 
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LIFE INSURANCE EDITION 








such instruments, said Mr. Fisher 
on “Some Problems of Public Utility 
Indentures.” His conclusions were 


drawn from a long study of indentures 
in association with other lending in- 
stitutions. He urged that the Financial 
Section lead a movement to bring about 
an understanding of indenture terms by 
members prior to purchase of utility 
bonds, and also improvement in the 
practice of drafting indentures. 

He pointed out that the loss to in- 
yestors May Occur many years after 
purchase of the bond. If adequate pro- 
tection is not given to bondholders the 
fact may not be discovered until the is- 
sue has gone to default or something 
radical occurred making it impossible 
to sell the bonds without great loss. 


Often Bulky Documents 


Most insurance companies, he con- 
cluded, are not in position to study the 
indenture prior to offering of an issue 
and cannot exert influence for improve- 
ment in the indenture provisions. How- 
' ever, “collective bargaining” offers an 

avenue for protection of the company 

and the machinery should be set up. He 
especially referred to a number of out- 
standing bond losses which he said were 
due to improperly drawn debentures. 

Debentures, he said, may run from 100 

to 2,000 pages long and are filled with 

legal terminology frequently not under- 
standable to most life company invest- 
ment officials. 

_ Frank Travers, second vice-president 
Lincoln National Life, leading the dis- 
cussion, asked how the life companies, 
if they loan money for long periods of 
time without adequate provision for re- 
payment, could expect to get the money 
back 30 years hence if the particular 
industry or utility should become stag- 
nant. He suggested that Mr. Fisher 
prepare a list for the A. L.C. of stand- 
ard questions to ask bond underwriters 
regarding indentures underlying issues 
being considered for purchase. 


' Gives Warnings 


One thing to watch, he suggested, is 
that there is no provision in an inden- 
ture which would permit a holding com- 
pany to secure some of the utility’s as- 
sets for stockholders in case of finan- 
cial difficulties. Another factor is obsol- 
escence, which Mr. Travers said offers 
possibilities of considerable loss, where- 
' a§ depreciation is not so troublesome 
a factor. He said obsolescence should 
especially be watched in rails. 

A luncheon was held in one end of 
the meeting room, there being no speak- 
ing. M. H. LeVita, statistician Fidelity 
Mutual Life, a guest speaker, opened the 
afternoon program with a highly tech- 
| tical but engrossing illustrated talk on 

a method he originated in his company 
for investment cost ‘analysis and ac- 
re by means of tabulating machin- 


Mr. LeVita said the plan has been 
very successful in use, permitting the Fi- 
delity Mutual to study investment items 
closely, which he considers very neces- 
' sary under present rapidly changing 
conditions. Information about  invest- 
ments must be up to date and available 
quickly, with maximum accuracy and 
Minimum waste work. 

he plan operates in connection with 
Punched cards, which are used to check 
on totals, information on written 
aaa Prepare figures for regular 
i y. and quarterly reports. They 
| fos could be used for obtaining figures 

: certain annual statement schedules. 
i aa work history cards are 
: say = subsequently analyses could 
eliterien’ e said, to correlate investment 
the rag with certain facts punched in 
time oa Expense of this system in 
aie pwnoney is fully justified by the 
the Fi € concluded. He noted that 

pe ‘ elity Mutual is conducting a 
whiek Be mortality” investigation 
to the ; expected to be of great value 
hare wivestment committee in shaping 

Fra a ee policies. 
veiling in Briese, assistant manager in- 

»- ment department, Minnesota Mutual 


given no voice in the preparation of 


Oppose Trust Investment 


banks and trust companies. 
plan to propose an amendment limiting 
investment of funds in any one company 
to $10,000. 


W. S. Kensler joined the Indiana agency 
of the John Hancock Mutual Life, then 
under State Agent E. E. Flickinger. He 
soon became a most valued salesman. 


omies in operation of large companies’ 
investment departments. Other ma- 
chines used by life companies, he said, 
probably would be useful in smaller 
companies for deriving the cost and sta- 
tistical information. He presented some 
details of his company’s methods in in- 
vestment statistical and research work. 

Mr. LeVita closed with the sugges- 
tion life companies arrange their work 
to keep tabulating machines as nearly 
fully employed as possible, and also rec- 
ommended staggering monthly reports 
to avoid an accumulation of work pre- 
ceding the first of each month. 


Torrance Tells of Survey 


Grant Torrance, assistant secretary 
Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas City, 
Mo., gave results an an interesting study 
of investment department costs and their 
determination, presenting figures based 
on operations of the B.M.A. in 1937. 
He said prolonged period of abnormally 
low interest rates has made company 
officials cost-conscious. Due to varia- 
tions in size of companies, departmental 
organizations and other operating con- 
ditions, it seems impossible to formulate 
any one plan which without modification 
can be applied satisfactorily by all com- 
panies, he said. 

There was increase of about 365 items 
amounting to approximately $2,000,000 
in the volume handled by the B.M.A. 
investment department last year. 

Cost factors taken into consideration 
were compensation, rents, independent 
appraiser’s fees, traveling expenses, sta- 
tistical services, legal services, special 
mortgage and real estate service ex- 
pense, repairs and expense on real es- 
tate, taxes, correspondence and commu- 
nication, printing, stationery and sup- 
plies, surety bonds and insurance, in- 
surance department examination and 
miscellaneous investment expenses. 


Tabulation of Yields 


Mr. Torrance took up these various 
factors in detail as applicable to his 
company, then presented a tabulation 
showing operating ratios and unit costs 
for various types of investment in their 
relation to total expense, allocation to 
each class, amount per $1,000 invested 
and amount per average unit of invest- 
ment. Then he gave a tabulation of 
yield on assets under supervision of the 
investment department after deducting 
total expenses thus ascertained from the 
actual interest earned and the actual 
earnings, including profits and losses, in 
order to determine yield of mean ledger 
assets in the investment department. 
Richard Calkins, investment depart- 
ment New World Life, due to extra du- 
ties was unable to attend and discuss 
the address of Grant Torrance. 
Chairman Cunningham then took up 
the Mackay paper, and in conclusion re- 
ported average investment cost as as- 
certained from replies to the question- 
naire sent by the Financial Section. He 
said these figures, based on the invest- 
ment expense item in income tax re- 
turns, showed average investment ex- 
pense of 47 companies in 1935 was .857 
of 1 percent; in 1936 for 47 companies 
was .914 of 1 percent, and in 1937 for 
35 companies was .968 of 1 percent. 





RICHMOND, VA.—House bill 201, 
which would permit investment of trust 
funds in life endowments and annuities, 
has been hanging fire in committee in 
the Virginia house due to opposition of 
Sponsors 


Twenty-five years ago, Feb. 27, 1913, 


it might appear so elaborate a system 
would not be wholly practical in smaller 
companies, where the number of invest- 
ment items was limited, but seemed to 
offer possibilities of substantial econ- 








JANUARY SLUMP IN LIFE INSURANCE SALES 





HARTFORD—Life insurance sales in 
the United States in January reflected 
the business recession in that they were 
12 percent less than sales for the same 
month a year ago, reports the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau. In its 
monthly analysis of sales, the bureau’s 
study reveals that the falling off in busi- 
ness was due largely to the decline in 
business in the east. Certain parts of 
the country actually showed increases in 
January but such were more than wiped 
out by the fact that in New England 
it was reported total of life insurance 





sales was only 74 percent of that for 
January, 1937. 

The bureau’s report of sales by dis- 
tricts, with comparisons with the same 
period a year ago, follow: 








some $250,000 to $500,000 a year and 
one year was awarded the $500,000 Club 
button for production. In addition to 
his personal solicitation, he has been in- 
terested in organization work and has 
brought a number of men into the busi- 
ness. Mr. Flickinger referred to him 
often as “the ideal type of district agent.” 
He is a prominent citizen in Vincennes, 
Ind. Dan W. Flickinger, general agent, 
plans to hold a regional meeting there 
in his honor to be attended by other 
members of the 25 Year Club and lead- 
ing producers from various points. 





Pacific States Life Dividend 


F. W. Standart, deputy commissioner 
of Colorado, who is liquidating the Pa- 
cific States Life, announces that the as- 
sets are in poor shape and there will 
only be a small final liquidating divi- 
dend, probably less than 5 cents on the 
dollar. The stockholders incurred a 





Jan., 1938 

% Total Sales as Pct. of 

District Jan.,1938 Jan., 1937 
New England ....$ 35,793,000 74 
Middle Atlantic... 139,868,000 82 
East North Cent.. 113,292,000 89 
West North Cent.. 50,259,000 100 
South Atlantic ... 43,794,000 89 
East South Cent.. 19,336,000 96 
West South Cent. 38,649,000 101 
Mountain ........ 13,644,000 100 
po $493,815,000 88 

complete loss. W. L. Vernon was pres- 


ident of the company. 





Farm Officials Talk 


J. A. Painter, farm loan supervisor 
Old Line Life, Milwaukee, spoke on 
“Problems of Farm Finance,” and Vir- 
gil Dickinsen, farm manager, discussed 
“Problems of Farm Management” at the 
farm land conference of the Wisconsin 
Association of Real Estate Brokers in 
Wausau, Wis. 


Invite 1939 N. F. C. to Omaha 


Headed by De E. Bradshaw, presi- 
dent Woodmen of the World, and Mrs. 
Dora Alexander Talley, president of the 
Woodmen Circle, 12 officials of the two 
companies invited the National Fraternal 
Congress, at the mid-winter meeting in 
Chicago, to hold its 1939 meeting in 
Omaha. 
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Ne, discussed this ‘address, He said 





For 10 consecutive years he produced 

















Modern Life Insurance Since 1845 





Back of the Mutual Benefit man stands a home 
office with a proved ability to cooperate in the draft- 
ing of even minute details of an individual life plan. 
Back of him also stands a record of stability and fair 
| dealing—a record of sound protection and liberal 
| treatment. The Mutual Benefit has always been 
| more liberal than any insurance law required. Of 
its own volition the Mutual Benefit pioneered the 
Principle of Retroaction, which extends so far as 
possible all new benefits to old policies, making 
| them in effect as modern as the newest. 


The Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Newark, New Jersey 
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We Salute Ohio National’sIC 


Twenty-six Ohio National Field Men have qualified for the Com- 
pany’s initial Quarter-Million Dollar Club. 








The Ohio National, proud of their achievement and in recognition 
of the splendid record they made, publishes these pages as a congratu- 
latory message to each member of the club. 


The Ohio National Lite 


RAY HODGES 








P. E. GARRETT H. R. LINDENBERGER E. C. DAVIS 











GUY P. FRITTS R. C. LIEBER O. C. NORTON O. B. CARMICHAEL 














GEORGE W. WEITZEL E. B. SEIDEL GUY CHIESMAN 
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sOQuarter Million Dollar 















As a reward for the fine sales record they established during the club 


Congratulations ONLIs! We are happy to acclaim your leadership. 














E. W. MILLHOLLAND 











SP aes 






D. L. GARBER 


H. B. FREEMAN 








year, the ONLIs whose pictures are shown will enjoy a stag fishing trip, 


as guests of the Company, at Miami, Florida, March 6-10, 1938. 


Insurance Company — Cincinnati 





G. N. WADE 
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F. E. KRAMER 
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CARL BROWN 
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therefore, have their sights greatly raised her that her husband is entering a busine Acide 

E iD as to the intelligence and general caliber of great magnitude, importance and beng. meeting 

DITORIAL OMMENT of life men, icence. She also wants to be convince the “C 

In our opinion, in the employment of that the opportunities are present for ma,jme ried 

agents it is eminently desirable to have ing a comfortable living at least equ ar : 

Example of Buying Power Cited an interview with the wife and convince to that in other fields. yes 

of pert 

Preswent O. J. Arnoip of the NortH- letin states that most of these bonds are Mi H. ° H. Gr. © technic 

WESTERN NATIONAL Lire cites the buying being purchased out of income. The $100 ore and Clasp ing Less and asp ing Craig \ 

power of the American public as revealed bond is the most popular and the $25 unit} Tue insurance business up and down practices and unethical efforts. Frieni ot 
in the purchases of United States savings second. ; _ | the line could be greatly improved if ship in business, sincerity and proper ref ent. 

bonds which are familiarly known as _ President ARNOLD in reflecting on this | there were more hand clasping and less gard for the other fellow, will bring 

“baby bonds.” They range in denomina- situation offers the following: ec _ | hand grasping. Greed stimulates bad rich reward in satisfaction. iH. C 

tions from $25 to $1,000. Up to Feb. 1 “This, to me, is pretty convincing evi- coy 

a total of 5,200,000 of these bonds of a dence that there are still lots of people in —— S a ; 

maturity value of $1,501,000,000 have been the country who are interested in saving P ~ B Teache 

bought since they were first placed on for the future and who have the money ERSONAL IDE OF ; USINESS state ¢ 

the market March 1, 1935. to make such provision, in amounts repre- : : ] re: Americ 

The Treasury DEPARTMENT in its bul- sentative of all walks of life. In seeking} ©. F. McLaughlin, recently resigned ) coughed considerably. He was visiting wearer 
leti h h Sow Me i h we as fire commissioner of Boston, has | at LaGrange, Ill., and during a coughing 

etin says {oat there sre On an average prospects tor lle insurance, where tter | been mentioned in the Boston press as | spell ruptured one of his lungs. Imm. Prof. 
100,000 investors buying these bonds every could you look than to these men and| the outstanding candidate for insurance | diately he fainted and artificial means oj charge 
month. They come from every section. women who regularly are able to put aside commissioner of Massachusetts when respiration had to be used to restor Univer 
Those purchasing these securities live on for the years ahead from $18.75 to $750, pons goa ape term expires a a pies taken He "ee oe and — 
the farms, in the villages and the cities. the sums necessary to buy these bonds? CARY DEKE SORE. a A . ‘ie precoder he eee pr : 

° . . . ) 
The Treasury DeEparTMENT points to Life insurance has much to offer this vast J. Perry Meek, agency supervisor of | healed and seemingly is almost norma, now re 
January as the greatest month in sales army of conservative investors, and they| the Penn Mutual in Indianapolis, has | After two or three weeks at his hom 
that it has experienced, there being $133,- in turn offer a ready, receptive market been elected president of the University | Mr. Wellbeloved will go to Florida fx fi Mrs. 
000,000 in maturity value sold. The bul- for what you have to sell.” of Pennsylvania Alumni Association. the rest of the winter. ; ae 
E. B. Brink, Detroit, manager in : Ohio 
ae ; ? : The calculus textbook which Dr 
9 ° 4 Michigan for United Benefit Life and : : fee work 
What's the Matter with the Public? Mutual Heelth & Accid “|W. A. Granville, editor of publication 
Mutua ealth & Accident, and presi eee : fe mous 
: : of the Washington National, wrote in 
= sa r ° 5 ,. | dent of the Detroit Accident & Health : ; : : Applet 

THE waves of criticism of the life insur- time to struggling against the agent’s| a.<ociation, has returned from a| 1902, is still being widely used and hai paign 
ance business, which have culminated in salesmanship and more thought to consider- | month’s Mediterranean cruise. its biguest _ veh 'y G — and M 
the New York demand for savings bank ing the really tragic plight of a widow left . Coll " aaa 7 Pres 9 ettysburg | 
life insurance and the New York “World- with little or no life insurance, agents Alex N. Pa ooo gs Fogger : a j 

299 48 : é ’ manager of the ichigan Life, was : palit en 
Telegram’s distorted attack on industrial wouldn't have to wear themselves out try- elected a aibéetor of aoe taadnee Cham- R. G. Cunningham, Wichita manager to Roi 
insurance, give the impression that the ing to persuade grown-up men to accept | her of Commerce of Detroit. of the Metropolitan Life, has_ beer the M: 
public has had a very raw deal at the the responsibilities of manhood. The agent ‘ — gg in of the budget — > eratior 
hands of the life companies and their could then devote himself entirely to being ‘ C. D. nie a - pir : be tee of the Wichita Community Chest progre 

pies : : : iams, general agents o e Lincoln : 
agents. Yet if the public would only stop a counsellor and adviser. That is what National Life in Chicago and down state iii Wiad. Siutibinson, Tee: Fre¢ 
to think—a procedure for which it is not most life insurance representatives would | territory, placed first in the Chicago | district agent of Union Central Lie (mm trict n 
noted—it would find vastly more cause to like to be but their prospects only rarely | district golf outing held recently at the | and past president Hutchinson Life fe as be 
criticise itself than to give aid and com- will let them. Hollywood country | club, Hollywood- |} Underwriters Association, has returned of dire 
fort to the critics of life insurance. Great as it is, life insurance is a human < St tie Py: go a a ba from nye, eas, active duty as a cap- ice Bu 

Whose fault is it if too often the life institution. There is no sense in denying | awarded a trophy. ping Little ka — / Ci) 
agent has to be a salesman first_and a_ that it can be improved, for it is constantly aig | agent 
counsellor only incidentally? The total of being improved as better ways are discov-| G. J. Hansen, 78, who assisted in the ' a > chairm 
i in f , <r :.. | Organization of the Old Line Life and| ©- L. McMillen, New York City ge BR of the 
insurance in force, vast though it is, con- ered and developed. But when the critics | ; . ; : 1 f 5 Mutual Me wh; 

‘ 5 : ‘ for many years its general agent in Mil- | ¢Ta! agent of the Northwestern Mutu which 
stitutes so pitifully small an average that it start hammering the agency system, let the | waukee, died suddenly at his home there. | Life, was married to Mrs. Ann Mary ordina 
is hardly equivalent to a continuance of in- public stop and think how much of what| He started in the business about 40 | De Conde. city. 
come for one year. Yet the public is quick is criticised is directly due to the potential | years ago. He retired several years ago, Stn Mend Keen. Ealatt 
to chime in with any criticism about the insurance buyer’s warped outlook, which | being succeeded by Frank Du Bose. His Soclaa: tena % ge fled + a The 

F : os : : ee: production gave him membership in the | ~OClety, has been installed as preside: Wyo. 
agency system being expensive and foster- permits him to place life insurance far company’s Star Leader Club. of the Business and Professional Wo- titan? 
ing high-pressure selling. down on his list of necessities and below ¥e men’s Club of San ionaiage “ Denve 

If the average prospect would devote less a good many of the luxuries. M. 1. Cl i _| Served last year as chairman of Mutua 

. a western Mutual Lifer has been named | Women's, committee of the San Fist HM spoke 
ts ° cisco Life Underwriters Association. : 
A a a member of the Wisconsin state ad- This wear she te wel chairaall ing to 
Importance of Wives in Agency Work visory board of the Women’s Field ow a oo ns variou 
Army of the American Society for the G. H. Page, Los Angeles managtt L 

A. R. Jagua of Cincinnati, associate ness, she regarding it as not on a par with | Control of Cancer. California-Western States Life, has bees P , 
editor of “Diamond Life Bulletins,’ in his some other vocations. F. W. Walk ; id . | elected a member of the chamber of at Ot 
very illuminating contribution and feature Mr. Jagua, in his comment, declared cw ok the pe denataaas cca commerce life insurance committee. to Mi 
story on the BANKERS Lire of Iowa in a_ that wives can be a great help or a great | western Mutual Life, and Mrs. Walker Edwin W. Craig, vice-president it Mr. \ 
recent issue, spoke of the wives of sales- hindrance to agents. By attending the | are on _a cruise of several weeks in the charge of thee: ‘a dustrial department of es 
men attending salesmen’s meetings so that meetings and especially participating in the West Indies. the National Life & Accident, bye . Since 

i ho are entertainment and social features, the d ate central figure at the convention of & th 
lagi: get parm . ee en: on qounen ‘dati tin caiiinde an tans: lies Sidney Wellbeloved of Williamson & | National Association of Broadcasters ™ ae 
in t € organization, th at the home office Wellbeloved, managers of the Connecti- | Washington. That association adopt rissey 
and in the field. As a matter of fact, executives, managers, general agents and cut Mutual Life in Chicago, who has |a plan for reorganization that was sub- and ‘f 
agency executives declare that the approval agents and thus get a view of the caliber | been at the Evanston Hospital, Evans- | mitted by Mr. Craig and membett white 
and backing of a wife is highly essential of people connected with the company. As — "a Mgr “hgh ie pig seer Magy has Ga 8 se = a the nix M 

; , : : : : home, ocust street, Winnetka, III. raig has familiarized himself | with 
because in a number of instances in the Mr. Jagua put it, the wives should get | 1-4 Saturday. Mr. Wellbeloved’ was | situation in radio because of his ope! 
past the wife has been lukewarm as to her acquainted with the whole company family | stricken with a singular fate. He was | tion of station WSM of Nashville, whit! Jack 
husband getting into the life insurance busi- from the president and his wife down and, | suffering more or less from asthma and | is affiliated with the National Life ere 
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Accident. The single purpose of the 
meeting in Washington was to act upon 
the “Craig plan.” A motion was car- 
ried unanimously endorsing the Craig 
plan which provides for election of a 
paid president to supervise the affairs 
of the entire industry and the creation 
of permanent departments such as law, 
technical, public relations, etc. Mr. 
Craig was elected a director of the asso- 
cation. He is a son of C. A. Craig, 
chairman of the National Life & Acci- 
dent. 





H. C. Fuller, Stamm general agency, 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, 
spoke at the annual Founders Day meet- 
ing of the Maryland Avenue Parent- 
Teachers Association there. He is past 
state chairman on Americanism of the 
American Legion in Wisconsin and a 
wearer of the Purple Heart. 





Prof. F. G. Dickinson, who is in 
charge of the insurance courses at the 
University of. Illinois, is on a leave of 
absence from the university and, is lo- 
cated in Clearwater, Fla. His health be- 
came impaired last November and he is 
' now resting rather intensively. 





Mrs. T. W. Appleby is again spon- 
' soring the Rookwood lamp _ contest 
' which has become a tradition with the 
' Ohio National Life. Two lamps, the 
‘work of craftsmen in that world fa- 
| mous pottery, are presented by Mrs. 
| Appleby to the field leaders in the cam- 
© paign which extends through February 
» and March. 








A. J. Schmidt, executive vice-presi- 
© dent Alliance Life of Peoria, Ill., went 
' to Rochester, Minn., for a checkup by 
» the Mayo Clinic. He underwent an op- 
© eration and now he is making good 
| progress in recuperation. 





' Fred M. Wilson, Lansing, Mich., dis- 
© trict manager of the Equitable Society, 
' has been elected president of the board 
| of directors of the Lansing Social Serv- 
© ice Bureau. 





' C.H. Poindexter, St. Louis general 
' agent Northwestern Mutual Life, is 
' chairman of the “less noise” committee 
| of the St. Louis chamber of commerce, 
' which is sponsoring a proposed city 
| ordinance to make St. Louis a quieter 
e city. 





The Presbyterian Church of Laramie, 
: Wyo., was host to an all-denomina- 
| tional meeting, with Isadore Samuels, 
| Denver general agent New England 
Mutual Life, occupying the pulpit. He 
Spoke on “Charity to Man,” endeavor- 
) ing to bring about understanding among 
various creeds. 





L. M. B. Morrissey, Jr., who repre- 
| sents the Phoenix Mutual Life as agent 
B at Ottumwa, Ia., was married Feb. 19 
p to Miss Helen Borchers of Davenport. 
Mr, Morrissey attended the Davenport 
| Schools, later going to the University 

of Iowa and Notre Dame University. 

Since finishing school, he represented 
the Phoenix Mutual in Davenport, of 
which office his father, L. M. B. Mor- 
Tissey, Sr., is manager. Mr. Morrissey 
and his bride will reside in Ottumwa, 
where he is now representing the Phoe- 
mx Mutual and where his father started 
with the same company in 1910. 


' Jack Cannon, former Notre Dame 
on Star, has joined the Columbus, 
, branch of the New York Life. He 
Was an all-American guard in 1929. He 
sr in the investment business at 
be mbus. He was captain of the high 
ool football team at Columbus, the 
oe high school and was captain of 
~4 reshman team at Notre Dame. 
aie - graduated he was head line 
Pilg Auburn Polytechnic Institute, 
a n, Ala., and then joined the coach- 
8 staff of Georgia Tech. 


Pp . ° . 
“one Life —. New business in Jan- 
Owed an increase of 21 percent 


as co rc 
al — with the same month a 








NEWS OF THE COMPANIES 





Change in the Agricultural 


S. D. Tilney, New Executive Vice- 
president, Will Be the Operating Head 
of the Michigan Company 





DETROIT—tThere is much interest 
in the new personnel of the Agricultural 
Life at 941 East Jefferson avenue. S 
Tilney, who becomes executive vice- 
president and the operating head of the 
company for 12 years, was connected in 
an official way with the Alliance Life 
of Peoria, Ill., being vice-president. He 
not only was interested in the life com- 
pany but was the executive in charge 
of the Mutual Casualty, its running 
mate, writing accident and health insur- 
ance. 

He is regarded as an excellent man for 
the job. L. G. Christman, formerly 
vice-president of the First National Bank 
of Ann Arbor, Mich., is vice-president 
in charge of investments and mortgage 
loans. B. L. Ballard, a prominent at- 
torney at Lansing, Mich., is now general 
counsel. M. G. Kinney, who has been 
assistant treasurer, becomes treasurer 








and H. J. Craft is made assistant treas- 
urer and secretary. Gaylord Nelson is 
actuary. Bruce B. Brady remains as 
chairman of the board and president. 

Under the present management those 
in close touch with the company feel 
that a great improvement will be made. 
The home office salaries and expenses 
were materially reduced last year and 
the program of economy will continue. 
The Agricultural Life has assets $3,508,- 
511, capital $250,000 and net surplus 
$94,614, increase $71,810. The new busi- 
ness was four times as great as the year 
before and gain in insurance in force 
was $580,000. Real estate owned pro- 
duced a gross rental return of about 11 
percent. Out of current earnings over 
$80,000 was spent in improvement of 
properties. It paid policyholders last 
year $311,402. 





Receiver for Minnesota State 


MINNEAPOLIS.—Ben W. Palmer, 
Minneapolis attorney, has been appointed 
receiver of the Minnesota State Life. F. 
R. Fredsall, president of the company, 
has pleaded guilty to selling unregistered 
stock of an affiliated company and sen- 





tence has been deferred to permit him 
to make adjustments in stock so sold. 





North American Reassurance 


The North American Reassurance of 
New York shows assets $16,351,755, of 
which $1,315,875 is cash, $4,280,659 fed- 
eral bonds, $5,097,042 railroad, $4,095,- 
775 public utility. Its contingency re- 
serve is $304,602, capital $1,000,000, net 
surplus $1,200,000, insurance in force 
$139,388,300. 





Want Reinsurance Set Aside 


LINCOLN, NEB.—tThe Pathfinder 
Life of Grand Island has asked the dis- 
trict court to set aside its approval of 
the reinsurance contract offered by the 
Lincoln Liberty Life in connection with 
liquidation of the Cosmopolitan Old 
Line Life. It indicates an appeal will 
be taken to the supreme court. It was 
joined by attorneys for other groups of 
policyholders, who had asked the court 
to award the contract to the newly-or- 
ganized Central National Life of Lin- 
coln. 





Commercial Life Starts 


The Commercial Life of Dallas, a 
legal reserve stock company, has been 
granted a charter and a license to trans- 





A STRONG AND SAFE COMPANY 


58th Financial Statement 





December 31, 1937 








RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
er in Office and Banks. .(3.5%) $ 1,452,797.98 — Reserves on Policies .............. $34,664,279.9| 
onds: 
U. S. Government. ..... (5.4%) 2,195,446.66 = Claims awaiting proof ............ 150,888.52 
State, Canadian and 
Municipal .......... (21.5% 8,791,045.24 Reserved for unreported claims... . . 70,000.00 
wi ek. (10.5%)  4,287,748.12 
Public Utilities .......... 19.1%) 7,830,974.46 Reserved for Taxes payable in 1937. 220,000.00 
Industrial and Miscellaneous.{. .5%,) 214,784.23 


Stocks 
Mortgage Loans: 


City 


Loans to Policyholders. . . .(15.7%) 
Real Estate (Including Home 
Office Building) ....... (6.1%) 
Real Estate Sold Under 
Contract 
Premiums (Net): 
Outstanding or deferred, se- 
cured by Policy 
Reserves 
Interest due and accrued and other 
admitted assets ........ ( .9%) 


6.7Y,) 
1.7%) 


THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 





1,674, 118.89 


Dividends for Policyholders 


OF} = Fame a PEM er OUMIVIMOCTING TUF TUNG YMVUINGTS .. 2... +s 
2,732,668.12 Interest paid in advance........... 134,623.06 
676,895.38 
6,432,669.64 = Premiums paid in advance, including 
Premium Deposit Funds ........ . 4,176,262. 
2,490,545.81 remium Deposit Funds 1,176,262.67 
461,265.% Additional Reserves .............. 200,000.00 
SS rere 29,605.61 
Conti aa» centiie ss Des 350,000. 
—<_ °° * 
SS sa 2,251,567. 
384,209.97 urplus 51,567.33 
$40,926, 189.24 0s eee 4k sks eee $40,926, 189.24 


1 ,678,962.14 
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The company was chartere yc.. E. 
Shedd, T. E. Green, P. L. Russell and AM C A N Y M 
other associates. Mr. Shedd is presi- ONG OMP EN 








In 1858 Senator 
Stephen A. Douglas 
was. barnstorming 
through Illinois de- 
bating with a country 
lawyer named Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Only a 
year before, across 
the river in Saint 
Louis, the first legal 
reserve life insurance 
company west of the 
Mississippi was char- 
tered—the Saint Louis 
Mutual. 


Now in the eightieth 
year of service, this 
company holds stead- 
fastly to the principles 
of conservative, eco- 
nomical management 
and close coopera- 
tion with its agents 
that are responsible 
for its enviable place 
among insurance in- 
stitutions. 


There is a better fu- 
ture in a company 
with a good past. 


» NEP 
SAINT Louis MuTUAL 


. Life Insurance Co., 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 








F. H. Kreismann, President 

















dent, Mr. Russell vice-president and Mr. 
Green is secretary-treasurer. The home 
office is located at 702 Elm street. The 
Commercial Life will confine its activ- 
ities to credit protection on the lives of 
debtors of banks, loan companies and 
other commercial organizations doing a 
credit business. The company has al- 
ready entered into contracts with sev- 
eral concerns to handle their business. 





Favorable Convention Report 
on Sun Life of Canada 


The convention examination report 
on the Sun Life of Canada as of Dec. 31, 
1936, has been completed. Participating 
in the examination were Michigan, Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, California, Illinois, 
Indiana, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Mis- 
souri, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia and 
Washington. 

The examiners praise the manage- 
ment highly for conduct of the com- 
pany’s affairs and for fair dealing with 
policyholders and claimants. The finan- 
cial showing made is one reflecting 
credit on the management and a remark- 
able growth in assets is revealed. 

“Complaints from policyholders seem 
negligible in number and those beyond 
the most minor points receive direct ex- 
ecutive attention,” the report says. 

A practice of the company which 
elicits comment is the following up of 
cases in which copies of the annual re- 
port, sent to every policyholder, are re- 
turned to the company as undelivered. 
Thus many otherwise undisclosed death 
claims are revealed. The company’s 
conservation plan for reviving lapsed 
policies is also viewed with approval. 
This plan applies to policies lapsed be- 
fore effective date of the automatic non- 
forfeiture provisions and after cancella- 
tion for more than six months. Policies 
under the plan are rewritten under new 
date, the insured being given credit for 
all or part, up to a specified maximum, 
of premiums paid on the old contract. 
This plan is used except where it has 
been outlawed by the supervisory au- 
thorities. 








The Dominion Life has elected Sena- 
tor A. C. Hardy a director. 





Named Secretary 

















R. V. HATCHER 


R. V. Hatcher, for the past year act- 
ing secretary of Atlantic Life, has been 
appointed secretary and placed in charge 
of agency organization. Mr. Hatcher 
joined the company in 1930 as claim 
attorney and traveled extensively be- 
coming acquainted with the agency or- 
ganization. During his service as acting 








Davies General Manager 





Advancement Announced by National 
Life of Canada—McCutcheon Is As- 


sistant 





TORONTO—The National Life of 
Canada has appointed G. Fay Davies 
general manager and Malcolm W. 














G. FAY DAVIES 


McCutcheon assistant general manager 
and secretary. 

Mr. Davies joined the London Life in 
1924. In 1926 he was promoted to su- 
pervisor at Winnipeg, and two years 
later was promoted to the home office 
in London to take charge of the educa- 








secretary he took an active part in 
agency affairs. He is chairman of the 
executive committee of the International 
Claim Association. 

Two new directors elected are A. W. 
Mears, Baltimore, and B. M. Edwards, 
Columbia, S. C. Mr. Mears is vice- 
president and director of Eureka Mary- 
land Assurance, director and member of 
the executive committee Monumental 
Life, and a director of the Bankers Na- 
tional Life. Mr. Edwards is executive 
vice-president South Carolina National 
Bank. 





tional and field training activities in th: 
ordinary department. In 1930 he joing 
the Sales Research Bureau. 

For four years Mr. McCutcheon pra. 
ticed law in Toronto. In 1934 he fy. 
came assistant to the president of the 
National Life. Three years later he wa 
appointed secretary, a position which h: 
still holds in addition to his recent a. 
pointment. He is an associate of th 
Actuarial Society of America. 


Grimes Is Alliance Director 


M. F. Grimes has been elected a ¢. 
rector of the Alliance Life of Peoria tp 
succeed S. D. Tilney, who becomes ¢. 
ecutive vice-president of the Agricyl. 
tural Life of Detroit. Mr. Grimes wa 
formerly an agent, then was engage( 
in conservation work and now is assis. 
tant investment manager. 








Made Agency Vice-president 


E. L. Knetzger has been elected 
agency vice-president of the State Nz 
tional Life of St. Louis. He joined the 
company in August, 1936, as an official 
in the agency department. He has had 
a wide experience in agency work with 
other companies. 


New Director of London Life 


TORONTO—R. H. Reid, son of E 
E. Reid, vice-president London Life, 
and grandson of Joseph Jeffrey, the first 
president, was elected a director anda 
member of the executive committee, 
After graduating from Toronto Univer- 
sity, Mr. Reid spent several years with 
investment firms in Toronto, entering 
the service of the London Life in an 
investment capacity four years ago. 


S. A. Lambert Resigns 


S. A. Lambert, vice-president and 
general counsel of the Agricultural Life 
and former president, has resigned and 
explained his reasons in a letter to pol- 
icyholders. He was president from 19% 
to February, 1937, when he became vice- 
president and general counsel. 


Mayfield Is General Manager 


DALLAS—W. D. Mayfield has bee 
elected first vice-president and genera 
manager of the Texas Life of Waco 
Mr. Mayfield has been associated with 
the Texas Life since 1917, except during 
the World War. He has had both home 
office and sales experience and in 19% 
was named vice-president and director. 
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Another Good Year 
New Paid For Business 
Increase 1937 over 1986 . . . ...« « + 825% 
Reduction in Terminations 


A good Company to connect with. 
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LIFE AGENCY CHANGES 





ET. Johnson Has Resigned 





Agency Manager of the Bankers Life 
of lowa at Milwaukee Has Made an 
Excellent Record 





MILWAUKEE—Announcement was 
made this week by F. T. Johnson of his 
resignation as agency manager of the 
Bankers Life of Iowa, effective April 1. 
He joined the company as a salesman 
in the Chicago agency after the war. In 
1921 he was delegated to establish an 
agency at Elgin, IIL, comprising six 
counties in the northern section. At 
this time he was the youngest agency 
manager with the Bankers. He devel- 
oped a successful agency and in 1924 
was appointed manager at Milwaukee, 
taking charge of the eastern part of 
Wisconsin. The Milwaukee agency 
ranks third with the Bankers Life. Last 
year the Milwaukee agency showed an 
increase in new business of 14 percent 
and also a nice gain in insurance in 
force. Mr. Johnson, accompanied by his 
wife, intends to take an extended vaca- 
| tion and on his return he will establish 
an office here to take care of his per- 
sonal interests. 





Irving Hoffman Ohio Manager 
Irving S. Hoffmann of Cleveland has 


been appointed supervisor of agencies of 
the Kentucky Home Mutual Life of 


Louisville in Ohio. He was one of the 
founders of the Ohio State Life and was 
its first superintendent of agents, later 
being elected vice-president. He has 
had 21 years’ experience in life insur- 
ance work. 


Brown Goes to Toledo 


R. B. Brown has been appointed To- 
ledo manager of the Provident Mutual, 
taking quarters in the Second National 
Bank building. He was formerly at 
Pittsburgh, where he was a supervisor 
and built up a unit of young salesmen 
for the company. J. W. Crook, for- 
mer manager, will serve as assistant gen- 
eral agent. 


Hall Given Eight Counties 


L. M. Hall of Nevada, Ia., has been 
placed in charge of eight counties in 
central Iowa for the American Life of 
Detroit. He has been in life insurance 
work for 20 years and is a strong pro- 
ducer. His nephew, O. L. Hall, is asso- 
ciated with him. 


Greenfield Detroit General Agent 


A. W. Greenfield, former supervisor 
of the group sales department of the 
General American Life at its home 
office, has been appointed general agent 
in Detroit. The Detroit agency has 
been without a head since the resigna- 
tion of John M. Rhodes early in 1937. 








Mr. Greenfield was with Marsh & Mc- 





New Brooklyn General Agent 








ALFRED J. JOHANNSEN 


The Northwestern Mutual Life has 
appointed Alfed J. Johannsen, Chicago, 
to succeed William F. Atkinson, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., dean of the general agents 
of Northwestern Mutual, who is retir- 
ing from active service on May 1, due 
to ill health, The announcement was 
= at a luncheon for the Brooklyn 
aeaacy when Grant L. Hill, director of 
ees, presented Mr, Johannsen to 
px agency staff. Mr. Atkinson is re- 
Uperating from illness in Florida and 

Was unable to attend. 
with tkinson made his first contract 
“yp orthwestern Mutual in 1889, near- 
& ee ago. He solicited insurance 
pth Wo years while acting as office 
da for the Brooklyn agency of his 
wah James F, Atkinson. In 1898 he 
with hi a partnership general agency 
is father as James F. & William 


- Atkinson, and at the death 
. : of the 
nites in 1924, William F. Atkinson be- 


sole general agent. Prominent 
sey ; . y 
Hi the affairs of Northwestern Mu- 
Atkin’ dmen for half a century, Mr. 
. -'sOn was president of the Associa- 


t : 
on of Agents in 1915, and later of the 





W. F. ATKINSON 


General Agents’ Association, also serv- 
ing on executive committees for several 
terms. 

Mr. Johannsen is a graduate of Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University and a C. L. U 
He joined the Northwestern Mutual in 
Chicago in 1929. As a unit and produc- 
tion manager for the Hobart & Oates 
agency in Chicago, he has been engaged 
in recruiting, training and supervising 
since 1932. He also has paid for a nice 
volume of personal business which in 
1937 exceeded $500,000. 

Mr. Johannsen was lecturer and di- 
rector in 1932 of the life insurance 
courses at Northwestern University eve- 
ning school of commerce. Mr. Johann- 
sen is past president of the national and 
the Chicago C. L. U. chapters, vice-presi- 
dent of the Chicago Association of Life 
Underwriters, 1937-38, and _ secretary 
and treasurer of the Special & Soliciting 
Agents’ Association of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life, 1935-38. He has been on 
the program of three conventions of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, being a well informed and dy- 





namic speaker, 
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Lennan in Detroit as manager of the 
life department until 1935, when he went 
to St. Louis as group sales supervisor 
for the General American. 


Knowlton Is Windsor Manager 


The Imperial Life of Canada has ap- 
pointed H. G. Knowlton manager at 
Windsor, Ont., succeeding R. J. Henry, 
who has resigned. 








Reliance Names Perry 


E. Gordon Perry has been appointed 
Dallas, Tex., district manager of the 
Reliance Life of Pittsburgh. Associated 
with him will be his son, E. Gordon 
Perry, Jr. Mr. Perry had been identi- 
fied with the automobile business for 16 
years and was a real estate operator. 


Gardner to Hicks Agency 

W. R. Gardner has resigned as super- 
visor of agents of the Atlantic Life to 
go with the Spiller Hicks agency of the 
Provident Mutual Life in Richmond. In 
addition to personal production work, 
he plans to assist Mr. Hicks in training 
agents. He started with the Atlantic 20 
years ago as office boy in the home 





office. He was made supervisor of 
agents 12 years ago. 
Opens New Virginia Office 

Ben Simon, general agent Lincoln 


National Life, has opened a new office 
in Richmond, Va., at 701 East Franklin 
street, under the direction of Jack Os- 
borne, covering Henrico and Dinwiddie 
counties. 

Mr. Osborne has been in life insur- 
ance work in Richmond for ten years. 
He was formerly manager in Richmond 
for the Jefferson Standard. 


Raymond Orth’s New Post 


OAKLAND, CAL—Raymond E. 
Orth is appointed manager, California- 
Western States Life here. Formerly he 
was general agent of the Montana Life 
and previously general agent Home Life 
at San Francisco. 


Petro Northern Indiana Manager 

M. L. Petro of Mishawaka, Ind., has 
been advanced from district manager to 
manager for northern Indiana by the 
Kansas City Life. 


Thompson Named at Urbana 


Russell Thomson has been appointed 
general agent of the People’s Life at 
Urbana, O. 














An agency supervisor’s office is being 
opened at Big Spring, Tex., by the West 
Coast Life. Elmer L. Hines, for the past 
11 years in Houston, will be in charge. 











LIFE SALES MEETINGS 





Haas Agents Hold Convention 





Pittsburgh Agency of the Mutual Life 
of New York Celebrates a Splendid 
Year of Achievement 





At the annual convention of the Pitts- 
burgh agency of the Mutual Life of New 
York of which A. F. Haas is manager, 
W. B. Lichliter, former president of the 
agency field club, opened the proceed- 
ings and introduced Manager Haas. He 
said that the Pittsburgh agency showed 
an increase in new business of 13.8 per- 
cent. This puts Pittsburgh in the 
seventh place. Four and a half years 
ago it was No. 53. 

As to conservation he said that 80 
percent of the business exposed to lapse 
was restored. A. E. Wright is the new 
president of the field club and was in- 
troduced by Mr. Lichliter. W. L. Wyatt 
showed the greatest gain in dollar vol- 
ume production. J. C. Parker presented 
interesting conservation results. Dur- 
ing the last seven years he has restored 
$22,705,488 lapsed policies, he being the 
service man of the office. 

Secretary Aiken of the Pittsburgh 
Life Underwriters Association spoke 
during the meeting saying that the suc- 
cessful life man must have acquired a 
philosophy of life and belief in his work, 
a definite plan of operation and an ar- 
ray of talents of which more are ac- 
quired than are inherent, and continuous 
study. 

Attorney C. A. Young, the tax ex- 
pert, gave a talk on “Wills and Estates.” 

Manager Haas closed the meeting, 
talking about the history and _ back- 
ground of the Mutual Life. 


Lobster Dinners Awarded by 


Union Mutual to Leaders 








R. E. Irish, vice-president of the 
Union Mutual Life of Portland, Me., in 
charge of agencies, and G. A. Stearns, 
New England supervisor, were visitors 
in Chicago on their way back to the 
home office from St. Louis where a 
three-day field conference was held. The 
J. F. Hickey & Co. general agency of 
the Union Mutual in St. Louis was host. 
Agents from throughout Missouri at- 
tended, the two home office officials 
speaking. Wesley Becker, manager of 
the agency’s life department, was toast- 
master at a lobster dinner. The lob- 
sters had been especially selected by 





Vice-president Irish in Portland before 
going west, and were awarded for great- 
est percentage production increase in 
1937. 

A number of other lobster dinners 
were awarded other agencies for 1937 
production, including the Rochester, N. 
Y., general agency of Lyman C. Bald- 
win, leader in the New York state 
group; Charles Cutten, Nashua, N. H., 
general agent, New England group 
leader, and the Perrine-Durbrow general 
agency, New York City, for greatest 
production among large city agencies. 

Messrs. Irish and Stearns went to De- 
troit this week, where another meeting 
was held, and then planned to return 
to the home office. 





Travelers Conferences 


J. G. Hill, chief underwriter of the 
accident department of the Travelers, 
accompanied by H. B. Gengnagel, Dal- 
las, Tex., manager, has conducted 
agency conferences at Dallas, Fort 
Worth, San Antonio, and Houston, Tex. 


Bankers Life Sales Schools 


The Bankers Life of Iowa has sched- 
uled its regional sales schools for next 
year. The eastern people will meet at 
Columbus, O., Eeb. 20-21, 1939, and the 
western agents at Denver, Feb. 23-24. 
The President’s Premier Club, the top 
honor group, will meet in San Francisco, 
Feb. 27-28 and March 1 of next year. 


Ohio National Meeting 


The Ohio National Life held a two- 
day sales conference in which about 60 
members of the Ohio field staff took 
part. J. W. Millholland, Columbus 
manager, was in charge. Several home 
office representatives took part, includ- 
ing J. H. Evans, vice-president; W. H. 
Harrison, assistant secretary and actu- 
ary; E. E. Kirkpatrick, superintendent 
of agencies; Grant Westgate, assistant 
superintendent of agencies, and A. W. 
Theiss, sales promotion manager. 











Lynn at Los Angeles Meet 


LOS ANGELES—A. D. Lynn, as- 
sistant director of agencies Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life, conducted a half-day 
sales meeting which about 35 agents 
attended. He discussed results of five 
regional sales meetings held in the east 
and commented upon the fine annual 
statement showing. He also conferred 
with State Manager J. W. Yates. H. 
Payson Rowe, manager investment de- 





partment, also arrived here for a shop 
vacation. 


Adams in Texas 


V. J. Adams, superintendent of age, 
cies of the western division for the Rel, 
ance Life, has conducted agency conf, 
ences for company representatives 
Texarkana, Dallas, San Antonio, Ay 
tin, and Houston, Tex. 


CHICAGO. 


ILLINOIS FEDERATION MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Illinois ]y. 
surance Federation will be held ney 
Monday at a luncheon at the Unig 
League Club in Chicago. H. N. Douglay 
manager New Amsterdam Casualty, j 
nominated for president and John P 
Keevers, manager Maryland Casualty 
for first vice-president. The life meni 
the vice-presidential list are C. F. Axe. 
son, Northwestern Mutual Life, ay 
President Isaac Miller Hamilton of th 
Federal Life. Mr. Axelson is nominate 
for a post on the executive committee 4 
is E. V. Mitchell, general counsel Cont 
nental Assurance. For directors th 
two life men named are Henry Abek 
vice-president Franklin Life, and C. 
Stumes, Penn Mutual at Chicago. 

















ELLIOT WILLIAMS’ JUBILEE 


Elliot C. Williams, one of the sale. 
men of the Aetna Life in the Edwark 
general agency at Chicago, is nearing 
25 years’ experience with that orga: 
ization. He graduated from Princeto 
and in 1914 starting soliciting for th 
Aetna Life. He has developed a fite 
coterie of clients. 





BUDLONG IS COUNSELLOR 


E. C. Budlong, former vice-presidett 
of the Federal Life of Chicago, ha 
opened an office at 1637 Orrington ave 
nue, Evanston, Ill, where he will a 
as counsellor on matters of accident ani 
health insurance, analysis of polit 
forms, rate formulae and allied problem 
He will be available for agency organ: 
zation work, talks at conventions atl 
regional meetings. He is regarded # 
an authority in this line and is wel 
known to the accident and _ healt 
people. He is making arrangements ‘0 
contribute to company and agency how 
organs. 


COST OF BUSINESS DISCUSSED 


In discussing how much a life cor 
pany can afford to pay for business # 
the meeting of the Chicago Actuarid 
Club, H. C. Reeder, office manager atl 
actuary of the Country Life, said th 








growing Southern income. 


BIRMINGHAM 








PEANUTS 


Two million seven hundred thousand Southern acres last year 
brought the South nearly 45 million dollars in return for one and 
a quarter billion pounds of peanuts. 


This year, as well as last, the peanut crop will continue to 
contribute to the steadily increasing average earnings of the 
Liberty National Agent. Intelligent use of training courses and 
successful sales aids enables him to take increasing advantage of 
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he companies must constantly watch 
expenses and the actuary should cooper- 
bte with the agency and financial de- 
partments in this regard. He presented 
keveral calculations, compared with 
similar figures issued by the Research 
Bureau. ; ‘ 

Ross E. Moyer, vice-president and ac- 
wary of the Continental Assurance, said 
hat calculations on cost of new busi- 
mess don’t prove anything unless they 
hold true over a period of years. For 
his reason he warned against too com- 
plicated setups. He feels the simple 
method of taking the cost of first year 

















business and comparing it to the persis- 
tency and profit on the old business is 
about as effective as any other plan. 
One factor that has kept the life insur- 
ance business safe and sound is that the 
companies write off the acquisition cost 
at once. Cost figures can be too defi- 
nite, he said. 
In his discussion of business cost, L. 
Lehane, assistant actuary Central 
Life of Illinois, presented a formula for 
accumulation of a gross premium fund. 
W. W. Chambreau, Washington con- 
sulting actuary and tax consultant, also 
spoke, 








~ News oF LIFE 


ASSOCIATIONS 





Family Man Is Real Hero 





J.M. Gantz, Cincinnati General Agent, 
Pays Tribute to Unsung Warrior Be- 
fore Chicago Association 





' There is an existing fable that it is 
dificult to sell the family man life insur- 
ance, said J. M. Gantz, Cincinnati gen- 
eral agent Pacific Mutual Life, in ad- 
Ndressing a luncheon meeting of the Chi- 
‘ago Association of Life Underwriters, 
‘on “Truth Is Stranger Than Fiction.” 
The fiction is not that men do not want 
"to buy insurance but we insist on a fic- 
“titious and unnatural method of telling 
“them about it.” 

Successful business men are famous in 
“their particular days and hours, he said, 
“but none are as heroic as those who 
must travel without self-respect in the 
“sunset days of life because all their pre- 
Pvious adventures of rearing a family 
"ended in the home of a son-in-law. “This 
The fiction 


e men who rear families, are eager to 
uy life insurance, work at uninteresting 
jobs that the key-stone of democracy, 
e family, might be perpetuated, with- 
Hout congressional medals or bonuses, 
yare the real heroes. 
‘Report on Essay Contest 
|_E. S. Rappaport, assistant manager 
acific Mutual Life, was toastmaster. 
. B. Hobbs, general agent Equitable 
ociety, commented upon the sales con- 
gress to be held April 19. Miss Joy M. 
widens, executive secretary of the asso- 
“cation, reported that 109 public schools 
shad been enlisted by 44 workers for par- 
ucipation in a local essay contest, results 
to be announced May 9, following state 
sand national competition. 


: Six Outstanding Speakers 
“tor Congress in Detroit 





DETROIT—Six outstanding speak- 
© 's will address the sales congress of 
othe Qualified Life Underwriters of De- 
Pfroit at the Book-Cadillac Hotel March 
©. A. A. Heald, manager Bankers Life 
pot +Owa, is program chairman. 
National President O. Sam Cummings, 
Nat general agent Kansas City Life; 
Mat is Boileau, Jr., vice-president Penn 
a. ual Life; Zimmerman, Chi- 
te general agent Connecticut Mutual 
Be crt ark Schwinn, Beaver Dam, Wis., 
:. si the Northwestern Mutual Life 
ny, eading rural producer; A. V. 
2 a he associate general agent Mu- 
By ork — Life and president New 
yp ity association, are the speakers. 
gn are being made to bring in life 
i Psa throughout Michigan, Toledo, 
ndsor and other points, 


' pies to Meet Millionaires 
: hand vin *S—Opportunity to learn first 
i ‘i methods of the “millionaire” 
oh ng ‘ucers will be granted Texas life 
~~ riters who qualify for the Lead- 
: ound Table before the meeting of 
sally association j 
S Xound Table members will be 





- 


*Sts to the Million Dollar Round Table 





Ot t Jat: aa 
he National association at a special 


party to be held the night of Sept. 21 
immediately prior to the President’s 
Ball at the National association meeting 
in Houston. . 

The party will be in charge of Miles 
Abell, past president of the Houston 
association who is chairman of the spe- 
cial convention committee in charge of 
Leaders Round Table activities. 





Life Insurance Progresses 
in Merchandising Technique 





At the first of a series of eight sales 
training conferences being held by the 
Binghamton, N. Y., Life Underwriters As- 
sociation Fred D. Russell, president of the 
Security Mutual Life, pointed out that 
life insurance has progressed greatly in 
its merchandising technique during the 
last 15 years. There has been a tre- 
mendous increase in advertising by prac- 
tically all companies. Package selling 
and the more prevalent use of monthly 
income options have dispelled the idea 
tht life insurance is something that “you 
must die to beat,” he said. Life in- 
surance provides salary continuance, 
guaranteed family income and is busi- 
ness shock absorber. 

R. C. Meadows, manager of the Na- 
tional Life of Vermont, said it is up to 
the life insurance man to insure his 
client’s income so that it will continue 
as long as possible after his death, pro- 
— his family with the necessities of 
ife. 

At the second sales training confer- 
ence, William Mellor, president of the 
association, spoke on “Profitable Pros- 
pecting”’ and Hugh Wedge on “An 
Analysis of the Mind of the Prospect.” 





State Congress at Tacoma 


TACOMA, WASH.—Chester Ray- 
mond, National Life of Vermont, gen- 
eral agent, is general chairman for the 
annual All-State Sales Congress which 
will be held here March 31. Mr. Ray- 
mond is president of the Washington 
state association. 

The Tacoma association will be host. 
It is expected that National President 
O. Sam Cummings will be in attend- 
ance. 





To Arrange Illinois Meeting 


Eugene Hiser of the State Farm Mu- 
tual Automobile organization of Bloom- 
ington, Ill., with which is affiliated the 
State Farm Life, is appointed chairman 
of the executive committee to make ar- 
rangements for the annual meeting of 
the Illinois State Association of Life 
Underwriters, which will hold its annual 
meeting in Bloomington some time dur- 
ing May. The officials have elected 
May 20-21 as tentative dates. W. M. 
Lateer, John Hancock Mutual at Peoria, 
president of the state association, was 
in Bloomington meeting with Mr. Hiser 
and H. H. Hanson, president of the 
Bloomington association. P. B. Hobbs, 
manager Equitable Society in Chicago 
and first vice-president of the state as- 
sociation, is general chairman of the 
convention committee. 


Gantz Speaking Dates 


Joseph M. Gantz, general agent Pa- 
cific Mutual, Cincinnati, who spoke 
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before the Chicago Association of Life 
Underwriters this week, is scheduled to 
speak in Pittsburgh Feb. 25, Columbus, 
O., March 19, and Milwaukee April 14. 


Springfield, 111—P. B. Hobbs of Chi- 
cago, agency manager Equitable Society, 
was the speaker on “Why I Buy Life In- 
surance Service.” He is chairman of the 
general agents and managers section of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers. 


St. Paul—J. H. Eteson, assistant su- 
perintendent of agencies of the State 
Mutual Life, spoke on “Money in Your 
Pocket.” 





New Haven, Conn.—I. Austin Kelly, 
3rd, Davis Agency, Phoenix Mutual Life, 
New York City, gave an address on 
“Building Prestige Through Organiza- 
tion.” Though in the life insurance 
business only since the fall of 1933, Mr. 
Kelly led his company last year and the 
year before. A great deal of his work 
is done in cooperation with lawyers, 
trust officers and accountants. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The annual sales 
congress will be held April 18, according 
to Dallas Alderman, president. On May 
20-21, the Missouri Life Underwriters 
Association will hold its annual meeting 
and sales congress at Springfield. 


Fort Smith, Ark.—Dr. V. D. Cover, 
school of business administration, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, discussed the sta- 
bility and soundness of legal reserve life 
insurance. The program was arranged 
by the Equitable Society, with W. C. 
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Davis, program chairman. Dr. Covey said 
many so-called mutual aid unions and 
societies springing up in various states, 
need to be regulated and expressed the 
opinion the term “insurance,” in this re- 
spect is being prostituted, many persons 
paying money to such societies for pro- 
tection and receiving no benefits. 


Little Rock, Ark.—R. J. Jackson, spe- 
cial agent John Hancock Mutual Life, 
delivered an address made before the 
state sales congress at Oklahoma City. 


Lincoln, Neb.—lIsadore Samuels, Den- 
ver general agent New England Mutual 
Life, will speak March 16 on “More 
Life.” 


Racine, Wis.—Organization of a new 
association has been completed. It is 
affiliated with the Wisconsin and Na- 
tional associations, Wallace Cheesman, 
Aetna Life, is president; I. H. Solomon, 
vice president; Verne 
Huber, Northwestern Mutual, secretary- 
treasurer. Directors are Sol Loeb, Mas- 


.sachusetts Mutual; Hertel Saugman, Lin- 


coln National; Ray F. Eggert, Travelers, 
and L. E. Ralph, John Hancock Mutual. 





Nebraska—A sales congress will be 
held in North Platte, April 6, for asso- 
ciations in the western part of the state. 
Speakers include L. E. Pennewell, Min- 
neapolis; Harold J.Cummings, St. Paul; 
A. B. Olson and Walter J, Black, both of 
Omaha, 


Madison, Wis.—Miss Vera Reynolds, 
Chicago, will speak Feb. 25 on “Why I 
Buy Life Insurance.” After the program 
the women life underwriters of this city 
will meet Miss Reynolds informally in a 
discussion group. 


Cherokee, Ia.—H. T. Hampe, Sioux 
City, district manager Union Central 
Life, spoke on “Our Boss,” discussing the 
agents’ relation with the manager from 
the angle of mental attitude, time con- 
trol, prospecting and presentation. 





Manchester, N. H.—A. R. Mills, Metro- 
politan Life manager at Dover, N. H., 
spoke on “Time Control.” 


Los Angeles—Louis Behr of the Equit- 
able Society in Chicago, who paid for 
$1,845,259 in business last year and has 
averaged over 100 paid cases annually 
for seven years, spoke at a breakfast 
meeting Thursday. Mr. Behr is 31 years 
of age. He attributes his success to sys- 
tematized prospecting and organized 
effort. He is the author of “My Pros- 
pecting System,” which is sold by The 
National Underwriter. 


Tuscaloosa, Ala.—J. O. Ogle, immediate 
past president of the Alabama associa- 
tion, spoke before the newly organized 
association here on “How far will you 
go as a life underwriter?” The associa- 
tion has 25 members. 


San Francisco.—More than 200 attended 
a meeting Monday to hear Louis Behr, 
Equitable Society, Chicago, speak on 
“Prospecting and Time Control.” 

The membership committee, of which 
H. K. Cassidy, manager Pacific Mutual 
Life, is chairman, has addressed a com- 
munication to every member of the as- 
sociation, pointing out that “if men can- 
not afford to join, they ought not to be 
in the life insurance business, and if 
they just do not want to join, they 
should not complain about abuses in the 
business. 


Richmond, Wa.—Charles A. Taylor, 
actuary of the Life of Virginia, spoke on 
“Industrial as Compared with Ordinary 
Insurance.” Plans for the sales congress 
March 11 in conjunction with the mid- 
year meeting of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters were discussed. 


Freeport, Ill.—John Morrell, Equitable 
Society producer, Chicago, urged the use 
of business uncertainties as an argument 
for a prospect to be setting his house in 
order. He discussed the use of stock 
and partnership retirement agreements 
and inheritance taxes. . 


Burlington, Vt.—Talks were given by 
Marcus Mabee, Albany, N. Y., manager of 
the Prudential, and Thomas Magner, 
former Burlington manager of the 
Metropolitan Life. 


Boston.—Jack Lauer of Cincinnati, 
chairman Million Dollar Round Table, 
contrasted the great and the average un- 
derwriter in life insurance before 500 
members of the Boston association. “En- 





National Head to Address 
Davenport Congress 








0. SAM CUMMINGS 


The Life Underwriters Association of 
Davenport, Ia., has been successful in 
arranging to have O. Sam Cummings, 
president of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, as a speaker at its 
sales congress April 23. The meeting 
is to be held in the new Masonic Tem- 
ple. Last year 461 attended the con- 
gress and this year plans are being 
made to accommodate more than 500. 
The tickets will be $1.50, which includes 
the luncheon. The ladies auxiliary of 
the Kaaba Shrine will serve the 
luncheon. 

Karl E. Madden, general agent for 
the Penn Mutual, is general chairman. 

Oscar Gustafson, minister of music at 
the First Presbyterian church, will lead 
the singing at the sales congress. He 
will be remembered as the leader of 
singing at the convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
in Des Moines. 

Other nationally known speakers will 
be announced later for the congress. 











thusiasm is one of the most vital factors 
of success,” he said, “and is a key to un- 


limited achievement in life insurance, 
Know your business, but don’t bore the 
prospect or client with technicalities. 
You are a professional representative of 
a humanitarian institution. Close your 
sales quickly—don’t let prospect enthu- 
siasm nor your own wilt through inat- 
tention.” Summing up, he said: “The in- 
tensity of ability and reach of ambition 
mark the only real difference between 
the successful and the mediocre pro- 
ducer.” 





Wichita, Kans.—Leo R. Porter, general 
agent Lincoln National, had charge of 
this week’s program on “How to Manage 
You, Inc.” assisted by members of his 
agency. 





Des Moines.—‘‘Legal reserve life insur- 
ance companies poured $1,000,000 into 
American homes and business every 
three hours during 1937,” said C. J. Zim- 
merman, secretary National Association, 
Chicago. Life insurance payments last 
year totaled three billion dollars, of 
which 60 percent was paid to living pol- 
icyholders and 40 percent to benefici- 
aries, he said. 

Expressing the opinion that social se- 
curity and life insurance will supplement 
each other in the economic scheme, he 
commented that “social security with its 
maximum monthly payments of $85 will 
provide recipients with the bare necessi- 
ties. Insurance will supplement that, 
and assure the comforts so vital to old 
age.” 


Jacksonville, Fla.—George H. Harris, 
public relations officer, Sun Life of Can- 
ada, spoke at a luncheon meeting. 

Commenting on the depression, he said 
that “with gradual improvement in busi- 
ness conditions the past few years, the 
position of business has improved in the 
minds of the public and we are now 
hearing little of extreme movements.” 

He deplored what he termed unfavor- 


able comments about big business by 
those high in authority. The connectio, 
of business with the welfare of Society 
is of deep interest to thinking People 
Mr, Harris declared. He asserted thy 
insurance has greatly aided in lifting 
burdens during the depression and citg 
a number of examples. 


Eastern Maine—A, B. Goldstein, man. 
ger Metropolitan Life at Whitman, Mass, 
addressed the association at Bangor, 
“Business Insurance—Prospecting pj 
Securing.” Edward Tracy, manager o 
the Metropolitan Life at Bangor is a 
active member of the Eastern Maine a;. 
sociation. 


Maurice Chier, a Millionaire 
Maurice Chier, Milwaukee, Wis., agent 
wrote more than $1,000,000 of life ip. 
surance last year for the Continent 
Assurance of Chicago. It marks th 
first time in the history of the Cont. 
nental Assurance that a single agent 
has passed the million dollar mark, k; 
has led agents of the company for the 
last two years, twice holding the pres. 
dency of the agency club. His million 
dollar record was not the result of; 
few large life cases. The total repre. 
sented a spread of policies ranging from 
$1,000 to $75,000, the largest one. 










Ford Sets Record 


DALLAS—For a consistently high 
production and a good renewal record 
W. H. Ford, home office general agent 
at Galveston for the American National 
is receiving the commendation of con- 
pany officials. His personal production 
last year included 300 policies aggre 
gating $741,227 of ordinary life plu 
$53,858 of single premium and deferred 
investment annuities. His ordinary pro- 
duction in 1936 was 306 policies for 
$719,794 of insurance. 

Of the $17,319,000 of business exposed 
for renewal premiums, $17,167,000 actu- 
ally was renewed for a ratio of 99.5 per- 
cent. He writes numerous small poli- 
cies, his 1937 record including 90 appli- 
cations for $500 each and 111 for $1,000. 
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PROVIDENT PICTURE 


Those connected with the 
Provident Life, both in the 
Home Office and in the field, 
welcome the New Year. They 
see in the planned days and 
weeks ahead an ever grow- 
ing opportunity to serve. 
They recognize the need to- 
day for the stabilizing influ- 
ences of their craft. 


The business of life insur 
ance is eagerly searching 
for men of caliber who can 
picture its possibilities and 
to whom it promises a T& 
ward of both satisfaction and 
independence. 





General agencies are 
available to responsible 
representatives in Minne- 
sota, South Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Washington, 
and Oregon. 
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‘§ PACIFIC COAST AND MOUNTAIN 





will Develop Agencies 





American United Life Agency Organ- 
jation Strengthened by F. P. Wal- 
ker 





To develop Pacific coast territory 
more actively, F. P. Walker has taken 
over the strengthening of the American 





F. P. WALKER 


United Life agency organization. The 
company is planning to make an active 
drive for new agency organization in 
that territory. 

Mr. Walker has long been identified 
with the life insurance ‘business in the 
west and has been with the Mutual Life 
of New York for a number of years in 
Omaha. He formerly traveled the 
northwest territory and is well ac- 
quainted in that district. New agencies 
— appointed in Portland and in 
eattle, 








Mrs. Jarvis Wins Suit 


Mrs. Pearl B. Jarvis, former Califor- 
ila general agent of the Mutual Benefit 
Health & Accident and United Benefit 
Life, has won the decision in a suit 
brought against her by her former at- 
lorney. He claimed that these compa- 
mes had paid Mrs. Jarvis about $12,000 
lor her entire business, agency and life 
ttnewals, and brought suit to recover 
one-third of that amount for his fees. 
Mrs. Jarvis testified, as did others, 
that the companies had paid her no such 
‘um for the agency and life renewals 
plablished and built up by her late hus- 
and, W. P. Jarvis, but that they had 
pirchased the 685 shares of stock in the 
mted Benefit Life which Mr. Jarvis 
had bought, 








Prouty Agency Celebrates 


te i Connecticut Mutual Life feted 
aa ong Prouty Agency of Los An- 
tn winning the Pace-Setters con- 
eth dinner. Harry Van Cleve, 
achusetts Mutual Life producer in 
8 auseles spoke on the “Approach.” 
Wile game was staged by Jess 
champie ormer heavyweight boxing 
rom: ean and Bill Hurley, Pacific coast 
Pion, 


a ratty entertained Vice-president 
niche and H. M. Holderness, 
ton with | ent of agencies, at! a lunch- 

eading business men as guests. 





Klein Assistant Superintendent 


Julius ©, Klein, manager of the Bur- 
—" of the Metropoli- 
Stoerny?. 12S. Deen appointed assistant 
roent maent of agents and for the 
; itendent we be associated with Super- 

ot Agencies J, A. Smithies in 





Pacific Coast territory. He was ap- 
pointed a clerk in the ordinary depart- 
ment at the Pacific Coast head office at 
San Francisco in 1913 and served suc- 
cessfully in different positions. In 1924 
he was made agency supervisor. He 
was sent to Burlingame as manager in 
1929. He was the first Metropolitan 
field man in the country to qualify as a 
CoE. . 





Hoag Heads Cashiers 

SAN FRANCISCO—T. W. Hoag, 
Penn Mutual Life at San Francisco, 
was inducted into office as_ presi- 
dent of the Life Agency Cashiers Asso- 
ciation at the monthly dinner meeting. 
A, F. White, Phoenix Mutual Life, took 
office as vice-president; V. G. Benedict, 
Lincoln National, as secretary and 
C. W. Toon, as treasurer. Offices of 
the Prudential and the Lincoln National 
Life were visited to study the supply, 
filing and other office systems. 


S. S. Northington Entertains 


LOS ANGELES—A dinner was given 
for 11 Los Angeles general insurance 
agents by S. S. Northington, general 
agent Connecticut Mutual as a reward 
for having completed a course of in- 
struction to familiarize them with the 
fundamentals of life insurance. 

The class had been conducted by B. 
A. Browne, brokerage department su- 
pervisor. 


Occupational Tax Vetoed 


SEATTLE—Mayor Dore has vetoed 
the occupational tax of % of 1 percent 
on gross commissions enacted by the 
city council, which would have affected 
agents and general agents. Companies 
were exempt under the proposed meas- 
ure. The vetoed bill was designed to 
solve Seattle’s complicated financial 
affairs. 


Can’t Bar Proxy Voting 


Mutual companies may not have by- 
laws prohibiting proxy voting for direc- 
tors, Attorney General Freebourn of 
Montana has ruled in reply to a query 
from Commissioner Holmes. 

In addition to declaring such a by-law 
invalid, the attorney general held that a 
system of absentee voting by mail bal- 
lot could not supplant proxy voting for 
directors. 

















INDUSTRIAL 


Houston Is Organized 


HOUSTON, TEX.—Although _ re- 
buffed in San Antonio and Dallas, CIO 
organizers have been successful in form- 
ing Local 69 of the United Industrial 
Agents Union which is affiliated with 
the United Office & Professional Work- 
ers of America, insurance division. 

In the effort to recruit new members, 
organizers at Houston have circulated 
information that they have been suc- 
cessful in other Texas cities, saying that 
unions are rapidly forming in Dallas and 
San Antonio and that “Beaumont and 
Port Arthur are 100 percent lined up.” 
However, there has been no report of 
union activity in either of these cities 
and it is known that the organizer in 
Dallas gave up because of the cold re- 
ception given him. 

The Houston local, however, has been 
granted sponsorship of other organiza- 
tion work in Texas with the promise of 
a cut of 10 cents out of every $1 of 
monthly dues collected in other cities. 








New Supervision Plan 

The United of Chicago is trying a 
new plan of supervision of its industrial 
units. The size of 13 districts has been 
doubled so each superintendent now has 


about 30 men. A staff of eight super- 
visors has been created and this group 
visits one district each week and the 
supervisors go out with the agents and 
assist the superintendent in stimulating 
production. The supervisors group will 
visit each district once each quarter. 
The plan injects new ideas and stimula- 
tion to a district to supplement the sup- 
erintendent’s regular supervision. 


Death of W. A. Maranda 


W. A. Maranda, Prudential superin- 
tendent at Escanaba, Mich., who died in 
that city, became an agent in St. Paul 
No. 1, in March, 1920. He became an 
assistant there and in November, 1926, 
was transferred to St. Paul No. 2, serv- 
ing until November, 1929, when he took 
charge of the Escanaba district. 








Crump Nashville Superintendent 


J. M. Crump has been transferred by 
the Prudential to Nashville as superin- 
tendent. Heretofore for eight years he 
was located in Charlotte, N. C., as 
superintendent. He was succeeded in 
that city by E. V. Heuchin, formerly 
of Nashville. 


With Prudential 40 Years 


Fred Riegraf, with the Orange, N. J., 
office of the Prudential, has rounded out 
40 years of continuous service with the 
company. Except for a brief period in 
Dover, N. J., in 1902, he has been located 
in the Orange territory throughout that 
period. 





George W. Everts, 73, retired agent 
and assistant superintendent of the Pru- 
dential, died at his home in Milwaukee 
after an illness of a week. 

E. H. Able, Reidsville, N. C., has been 
promoted to assistant district manager 
of the Life of Virginia, with headquar- 
ters in Greensboro. 





Cummings Has Strenuous 


Circuit Schedule in March 


Following a brief trip in the middle 
west and attendance at the mid-year 
meetings of the National association at 
Richmond, Va., March 11-12, President 
O. Sam Cummings of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters will make 
his first tour into far western territory 
in March. His stops will begin at El 
Paso, Tex., and continue along the Pa- 
cific Coast from Los Angeles to Tacoma. 

In almost every one of the cities on 
his itinerary, President Cummings will 
meet with three groups. He will ad- 
dress the association itself at a regu- 
larly scheduled meeting or sales con- 
gress, meet with the local general agents 
and managers’ organization, and attend 
a conference with local officials and com- 
mittee heads. 

March 8 Mr. Cummings will be in 
Louisville; March 9, Detroit; 10, Cin- 
cinnati; 11-12, Richmond; 19, El Paso; 
21, Phoenix; 23, Los Angeles; 25, San 
Francisco; 30, Portland, and 31, Tacoma. 


Travelers Group Changes 


John R. Erskine, who was group in- 
surance assistant of the Hartford office 
of the Travelers, has been transferred to 
Worcester, Mass. H. Ladd Plumley, 
who was district supervisor of the Hart- 
ford office, has been made a member of 
the home office agency staff. 


Closes Memphis Office 


The Memphis branch of the Tennessee 
department has been abolished on order 
of Commissioner Britton. He came to 
the conclusion that there is not sufficient 
work at Memphis to justify the office 
and he indicated that the Knoxville 
branch may also be closed. 
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Designate the ROCKFORD LIFEMEN — Why? 


® Because they are making SALES virtually every 
day. They have a policy for every need (from one 
year renewal term to 10 year endowment) and an 
amount for every purse (from $100 to $100,000). 
Investigate why our field force is growing rapidly. 


Rockford Life Insurance Company 
Francis L. Brown, President 
Rockford, Illinois 
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C.L.U. NEWS 





ACCOUNTANT URGES COOPERATION 


Professional cooperation between ac- 
countants and life underwriters in the 
interests of the insuring public was 
urged by J. S. Lloyd, lecturer in ac- 
counting at Butler University, at the 
Indianapolis C. L. U. luncheon. Mr. 
Lloyd is secretary of the Indiana chap- 
ter of Certified Public Accountants. 

“The service of the life underwriter 
like that of the accountant is a confiden- 
tial relation with clients,” said Mr. 
Lloyd. “In many matters relating to 
personal and business finances, to credit 
and estate protection, and some forms 
of taxation, the client needs the coopera- 
tive services of both life underwriter and 
accountant. 

“It is encouraging to observe the in- 
creasing number of life underwriters 
who have qualified by study and by 
chartered life underwriter training to 
provide high grade professional service 
comparable to that of other professions. 
The insuring public is benefiting by 
this widespread training. This educa- 





tional movement is reflected throughout 
the life insurance business in improved 
and individualized service not only for 
business and professional men and 
women but also for the average policy- 
holder.” 


PROSPECTING IS TOPIC 

Members of the San Francisco C.L.U. 
chapter met with Oakland members of 
the Northern California chapter at a 
dinner in Oakland, when five Oakland 
C.L.U.’s presented a panel discussion on 
prospecting. G. F. Whitaker was the 
leader, assisted by Ted Dreyer, G. M. 
Allen, George Mortensen and Fred 
Wiley. Louis Behr, Equitable Society, 
Chicago, was a special guest. 








STARTS ESSAYS CONTEST 

The Los Angeles C.L.U. is announc- 
ing a prize essay contest to stimulate 
interest in life insurance and the C.L.U. 
movement. Kellogg Van Winkle, man- 
ager Equitable Society at Los Angeles, 
is president of the National C.L.U. He 
is interested in booklets of particular 
interest to the members. Since he took 
his office three booklets have been dis- 
tributed, “The Report of the Association 
of Life Agency Officers,” “The Address 
of Vice-president Henry E. North of the 
Metropolitan Life at the 1937 Confer- 
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ment Exercises at Denver,” and “The 
Address of N. H. Seefurth, Delivered at 
the Annual Banquet of Chartered Life 
Underwriters at the Denver Conven- 
tion.” Mr. Van Winkle has suggested to 
local chapters that articles or addresses 
that have national interest should be 
sent to him for consideration as suitable 
material for another booklet. 

The Los Angeles C.L.U. through Jack 
White, its president, is announcing an 
open contest for essays on subjects that 
will be of informational and educational 
value to all life men. The four best 
essays will be rewarded in a monetary 
way. Mr. Van Winkle’s address is 111 
West 7th street, Los Angeles, and the 
essays must be sent to him prior to May 
1. The essays must be restricted to 
3,500 words. The first prize will be $50; 
the second, $25; the third, $15, and the 
fourth, $10. Jack White, Pershing 
Square building, Los Angeles, will give 
any further information desired. 

Thomas G. Murrell of Murrell Bros., 
Pacific Coast managers, Mutual Benefit 
Life of Newark, spoke on “A Few 
Thoughts on ‘How’.” 

Mr. Murrell is a life member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table and past 
president of the New York C. L. U. 





CASH VALUES ARE EXEMPT 


Twisting efforts based on section 238 
of the new Illinois insurance code were 
reported at a recent meeting of the Chi- 
cago C. L. U. chapter. The ground for 
twisting the business is the allegation 
that cash values accumulated prior to 
the effective date of the code, July 1, 
1937, are not exempt. A legal opinion 
was read at the meeting, holding that 
such allegations or intimations are un- 
founded. Section 238 reads as follows: 

“All proceeds payable because of the 
death of the insured and the aggregate 
net cash value of any or all life and en- 
dowment policies and annuity contracts 
payable to a wife or husband of the in- 
sured, or to a child, parent or other per- 
son dependent upon the insured, 
whether the power to change the bene- 
ficiary is reserved to the insured or not, 
and whether the insured or his estate is 
a contingent beneficiary or not, shall be 
exempt from execution, attachment, 
garnishment, or other process for the 
debts or liabilities of the insured in- 
curred subsequent to the effective date 
of this code, except as to premiums paid 
in fraud of creditors within the period 
limited by law for the recovery thereof.” 

The argument that cash values accu- 
mulated prior to July 1, 1937, were not 
exempt was held not to be sound. The 
legal opinion expressed the view that as 
to debts contracted since July 1, 1937, 
the entired cash value was exempt, and 
as to debts contracted prior to July 1, 
1937, no part of the cash value was ex- 
empt, whether accumulated before or 
after that date. 


Informal Views of A. L. C. 


Financial Men in Session 








(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2) 
a session Monday afternoon and eve- 
ning, largely on routine business. 
* * x 
During the talk by M. H. LeVita, stat- 
istician Fidelity Mutual Life, on use of 
tabulating machines in investment sta- 
tistical and accounting work, there was 
much amusement over his repeated as- 
surances that the figures shown on 
stereopticon slides showing various 
forms and cards used in his system, did 
not represent actual Fidelity Mutual fig- 
ures but were fictitious. During the talk 
lights were extinguished and lights in 
the adjoining registration room went 
out sympathetically—probably being on 
the same circuit. 
* * x 
W. T. Grant, president B. M. A., Kan- 
sas City, whose home office recently was 
bombed in a labor dispute, reported this 
had been settled and the alterations over 
which the difficulties arose will be 
pushed to completion. 
* * x 
Miss Dorothy Bridwell, secretary to 
Col, Robbins, took the entire proceedings 
in shorthand. Formerly, prior to serv- 





ing with him in the Cedar Rapids Life 


for a number of years, she was a court 
reporter. 
* * * 


In addition to Colonel Robbins and Mr, 
Kastner, the A. L. C. staff present ip. 
cluded M. E. Benson, attorney; Misses 
Mildred Hammond, assistant secretary, 
and Lillian Wille, assistant treasurer, 
who handled registrations; Miss Dorothy 
Bridwell, and Lyle Workman, generg| 
office assistant. The American Service 
Bureau representation included Pregj. 
dent Lee N. Parker, Barrett M. Wood. 
small, vice-president, and M. B. Ceder. 
strom, vice-president and secretary, 


* OK OK 


Chairman Cunningham and R, B8, 
Richardson, president of the Western 
Life, were hosts Tuesday night at a din. 
ner for a number of A. L, C, friends ani 
officials of the A. L. C. and American 
Service Bureau. 





American Men Table for Bank 
Savings Plan Is Opposed 





BOSTON — An attempt of Judd 
Dewey, commissioner of savings bank 
life insurance in Massachusetts, to in- 
duce favorable action from the legisl- 
tive committee on insurance on his bill 
to permit the use of the American ma 
table of mortality, as well as the Amer. 
can experience table now in use, in the 
savings bank life insurance department, 
met with stubborn resistance at a hear- 
ing. 

Mr. Dewey maintained there was 
demand from savings banks for 1 
cheaper form of term insurance for 
mortgagees in connection with the bank- 
ing business and that use of the Ameri: 
can men table would provide such 
cheaper form. The commissioner argued 
that the American experience table dated 
back to 1860 and did not represent fairly 
the present mortality. He quoted many 
of the younger ages and showed the 
American men table produced lowe 
rates. 

Counsel for several life companies, the 
John Hancock, New England Mutul 
Life, Boston Mutual, Mutual Benefit 
Life, opposed the bill. 

Commissioner DeCelles presented 3 
detailed brief in opposition. “The m 
jor difference between the old table and 
the newly constructed one is that lowe! 
premium levels are set for the earliet 
ages in the new table. The ultimate and 
the net costs are the same on either 
table, because we must realize that 0! 
any table people must die some tit. 
This new table presumably gave recog 
nition to the advances of medical scientt 
which has made infant and youth mor 
tality much less than in the ’60s. Tht 
table, however, taken from the yeali 
1901 to 1915, did not have any recogir 
tion of the influenza epidemic and th 
war, both of which took a greater toll 
on the younger lives than did the older 
table. Nor does any experience from 
1901 to 1915 give recognition of the 
creasing number of motor _fatalitit 
which occur greatly among young 
people. 

“Tt has been argued by those who a 
unsound in their insurance theories th! 
the mortality in recent years has bet! 
much less than either table. It s# 
accepted economic fact that mortal 
travels in cycles, and, while we may” 
fortunate and be at the bottom %! 
mortality cycle now, any table which ® 
constructed properly must give full . 
ognition to any possible swing t - 
top on greater mortalities. A few 
ago mortality appeared to be in the J 
In our recent examinations it has 8° 


over the line and into the 60s. = 
rience has taught insurance depart 


the necessity of a buffer of safety, 
lar to the conflagration hazard ©. 
fire insurance rates. These principl= 
are considered fundamental.’ 





Life of Virginia Change - 
In a recent compilation —s 

Virginia’s surplus to policyho i hart 

incorrectly published. It show 





been $16,238,496. 
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~ LEGAL RESERVE FRATERNALS 


Reports on Three Societies 





Illinois Department Gives Results of 
Examination of Hibernian Life, Rus- 
sian Independent Aid and Tri-State 
Counties 





The Illinois department has made a 
report on the Hibernian Life, a Chicago 
fraternal, as of July 1 last. The assets 
are $124,753, legal reserve $116,658, sur- 
plus $3,711, solvency ratio 103.08. Ap- 
proximately 94 percent of the assets are 
in government bonds. The department 
says that it appears that the society 
promptly adjusts all death claims in ac- 
cordance with its policies. Harry A. 
Sullivan is secretary. The receipts up 
to July 1 were $22,059 and the disburse- 
ments $28,780. It has $1,130,725 insur- 
ance in force. 


Tri-State Counties Mutual 


The Illinois department has made a 
report on the Tri-State Counties Mu- 
tual Life of Carthage, Ill, a fraternal 
as of Sept. 1, 1937. The assets are $38,- 
202 and the surplus $3,674. It operates 
on the post mortem assessment plan. 
The department says that the society is 
not operating in accordance with the 
provisions of the Illinois code and in- 
structs the management to take steps 
immediately to readjust its affairs. C. E. 
Britt is supreme president; E. P. Cup- 
ple, supreme treasurer, and Samuel 
Naylor, supreme attorney, they being 
the highest salaried men. The income 
up to Sept. 1 was $97,477 and the dis- 
bursements $83,416. Its insurance in 
force is $11,256,315. 


Russian Independent Mutual 


The Illinois department has made a 
report on the Russian Independent Mu- 
tual Aid, a fraternal, located at 917 
North Wood street, Chicago. Its report 
sas of July 1, 1937. The assets are 
$99,535 and the surplus $28,690. The 
investment in real estate and mortgage 
loans comprises over 60 percent of the 
assets. Its ratio of solvency is 133.95, 
its certificate reserves being $61,523. Its 
mcome up to July 1, was $13,986 and 
disbursements $8,525. It has insurance 
in force $944,822. 





Writes 50 Cases in Month 


Harry Green, district representative 
Standard Life, wrote 50 applications in 
January, of which 16 were on adults on 
the 30-year endowment retirement in- 
come plan, in which he specializes. Mr. 
Green also has placed a large volume 
of junior insurance under a form intro- 
duced in June, 1937. Since this policy 
Was given to the field force over 3,700 
ie, Junior policies have been issued and 
clivered. All of the 50 applications 
written by Mr. Green in January were 
paid for. His home is in Lawrence, Kan. 





Lutheran Brotherhood Figures 


; = Lutheran Brotherhood of Minne- 
mt > shows assets $7,523,062, of which 
pe 902 are city mortgages, $1,821,394 
a and $636,123 church. It has gov- 
— bonds 3.93 percent of the assets, 
289 government 12.67, public utilities 
J and railroad 1.24. Its policy loans 
Its cash 


woe The mortality experience 
pony 8. The net rate of interest 
“wa was 4.31, The solvency ratio 

0.4. Its insurance in force is 


sade oe as omeeres Peay $56,190,- 
: ago. Its surplus a year a 
W 3 ¥ go 
4S $558,288 and its assets $6,497,321. 





Fraternal Secretary Dies 


Henry J. Sieme 

: t, who had been sec- 
ih pH the Catholic Knights of Ames- 
Dita, t. T the Alexian Brothers Hos- 


Ouls, at the age of 63. 








Jottings at Fraternals’ 
Rally Held in Chicago 


Mrs. Grace McCurdy, the new head 
of the Royal Neighbors of Rock Island, 
Ill., was an interested visitor at the Chi- 
cago meeting of N. F. C. sections. She 
was introduced by E. W. Thompson, 
head of the Maccabees, president of the 
Presidents’ Section, and spoke briefly. 

Another distinguished visitor was 
Frank E. Hand, head of the Independent 
Order of Foresters, Toronto. Mr. Hand 
extended an invitation to the N. F. C. to 
hold its annual meeting in that city in 
August. Mr. Hand, who looks like a 
British statesman in formal afternoon 
dress, related that he has been in frater- 
nal work for more than 40 years and was 
born in Missouri. 

One of the important, forward-looking 
committees is that on education, which 
is seeking to introduce instruction on 
fraternal insurance in schools and col- 
leges, and various text books, manuals 
and treatises on fraternal life insurance 
in libraries. It appears from a survey 
conducted by the committee that in li- 
braries the only books on life insurance 
have to do with legal reserve, old line, 
or the so-called “commercial” life insur- 
ance. S. H. Hadley, president Protected 
Home Circle, Sharon, Pa., is chairman; 
Farrar Newberry, W. O. W., Omaha, and 
A. O. Benz, president Aid Association for 
Lutherans, Appleton, Wis., are other 
members. 

Mrs, Dora Alexander Talley, president 
of the N. F. C., and head of the Woodmen 
Circle, Omaha, was seated on the ros- 
trum. Mrs, Talley in the six months of 
her incumbency has been very active in 
N.F.C. work, making many addresses in 
various parts of the country. 

The scheduled meetings of the Press, 
Secretaries and State Congresses sections 
Monday morning were not held, due to 
most of the members attending the first 
session of the Presidents Section. 

Miss Frances Leahy, former secretary 
of the N.F.C., who now represents a 
Chicago investment house, was on hand. 
Miss Leahy is very popular among the 
N.F.C. members because of her long as- 
sociation with the organization and at- 
tendance at many gatherings of fratern- 
alists. 

Foster F. Farrell and Mrs. H. Bauer, 
his secretary, helped in welcoming the 
visitors. Mr. Farrell is executive secre- 
tary-manager N.F.C. Chicago headquar- 
ters office. 


A. W. Fulton Cites 
Present Premium 
Tax Unfairness 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 
inequitable and unfair. He said it may 
be Utopian even to dream of a reduc- 
tion in premium taxes, but company 
management’s duty is to educate policy- 
holders to appreciate they pay the tax, 
and that it is inequitable and unjust. 
This campaign of education, he said, 
should be followed by introduction in 
legislatures of bills to repeal the tax 
and substitute a plan such as he sug- 
gested. If generally followed, he coun- 
seled, this probably would end the 
efforts of legislators to increase the 
premium tax. Companies should take 
the offensive in this way to protect the 
funds of policy holders held in trust. 

He gave a comprehensive review of 
the efforts in many states to tax fra- 
ternals, starting in 1934 in Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Missouri, New Mexico, Iowa 
and Mississippi, in suits extending back 
25 to 35 years, with penalties and in- 
terest. Many millions of dollars in 
taxes, penalties and fees claimed de- 




















Rovar Netcupors or America 





@ One of the largest fra- 
ternal benefit societies. 


Membership 
561,964. 


@ Operates home for 
aged dependent mem- 
bers. 


Admitted Assets 
$58,048,400. 


@ Maintains fraternal 
fund to assist needy 
members. 


Total claims paid 
$94,722,569. 


@ Writes modern forms 
of life insurance for 
women, men and chil- 
dren. 


Insurance in force 


$406,902,762. 
@ Provides free health 
service. 


SUPREME OFFICE 
ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 











FORTY-THREE YEARS 


Or SERVICE 


Royal Neighbors of America was 
chartered as a fraternal benefit so- 
ciety in the state of Illinois on March 
21, 1895. Since that time the society 
has faithfully provided a dual service 
of insurance and true fraternalism for 
members numbering in the hundreds 
of thousands. 


The history of Royal Neighbors of 
America reveals that its fundamental 
principle of twofold service has been 
an outstanding success. This success 
is reflected in the steady growth of 
the society and in statistics which 
place Royal Neighbors of America 
among the leaders in its field. 











YEARS! 
































IN 


OF FRATERNAL SERVICE 


1878 A GROUP OF FARSIGHTED 


INDIVIDUALS BANDED TOGETHER AT 
LONDON, ONTARIO TO FORM A FRA- 
TERNAL SOCIETY KNOWN AS THE 
KNIGHTS OF THE MACCABEES. TO- 
DAY IT IS AN OUTSTANDING FINAN- 
CIAL INSTITUTION OFFERING UNLIM- 
ITED OPPORTUNITIES TO AMBITIOUS 
MEN AND WOMEN. IF YOU ARE 
INTERESTED IN WORKING FOR AN 
ORGANIZATION THAT HAS MORE 
TO OFFER THAN JUST LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE, ADDRESS: E. W. THOMPSON, 
SUPREME COMMANDER OF 


THE MACCABEES 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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linquent were involved. He character- 
ized most of the attempts as a “racket” 
based on the belief of certain Oklahoma 
attorneys they could make large fees 
by prosecuting the suits on a contingent 
basis. The Missouri suits involved 
about $7,000,000, Arkansas about $3,000,- 
000, and Mississippi about $1,000,000. 
Suits in the six states called for a total 
of about $25,000,000. Finally the so- 
cieties succeeded in winning the cases. 

The tax on life insurance premiums is 
indefensible, Mr. Fulton argued. He 
said officials of old line companies ap- 
pear to have come to the conclusion 
the tax is so firmly established there 
is no hope for its abolition in entirety, 
and they confine their efforts largely 
to keeping the tax from being increased. 

“Taxing insurance premiums for reve- 
nue purposes is wrong in principle and 
this evil can be properly corrected only 
by a complete elimination of the tax 
or its limitation to any amount which 
would be necessary to cover the cost 
—— supervision of insurance,” he 
said. 


Urges Fair Consideration 


“Insurance is an effective agency for 
social betterment and should be given 
fair and equitable consideration by tax- 
ing bodies, but instead of this being the 
case a heavier tribute is levied on life 
insurance business than upon any other 
class or kind of business corporation.” 
He noted the strong stand against the 
tax consistently taken by the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce for many years. 

In 1925, the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners adopted a 
resolution which in effect held that a 
mutual life company should not in di- 
viding surplus apply against policyhold- 
ers in one state any tax imposed on 
other policyholders in another state. 
In that year total taxes, licenses and 
fees collected from the companies were 
$72,840,000, Mr. Fulton said, and cost 
of department supervision $2,662,000, or 
3.65 percent. Premium taxes provided 
90 percent of this revenue. In 1930, to- 
tal collected was $99,333,000 and total 
department cost $4,417,000, or 4.25 per- 
cent. In 1935, collections were $98,645,- 
000 and department costs $4,767,000, or 
4.83 percent. Mr. Fulton said in 1935 
it appears $94,000,000 more than was 
needed for supervision of insurance was 
collected from the companies—which 
meant from policyholders—and was 
used for general revenue purposes. 
Most policyholders, he said, do not 
realize that they pay this tax. Its effect 
is to lessen the insurance purchasing 
power of the policyholder’s dollar; the 
provident and saving are taxed higher 
than those who do not insure. 


Sounds Caution Note 


Mr. Miller sounded a note of caution 
against the efforts of some societies to 
attempt to keep up with commercial 
life companies. He said in law there 
must be a reasonable ground of dis- 
tinction, in substance as well as in 
form, between commercial and frater- 
nal life organizations for the latter to 
merit tax exemption. The trend, he 
felt unfortunately, has been more and 
more toward liberalization of societies’ 
practices and branching out on a com- 
petitive basis. Some societies have prac- 
tically dropped the lodge and other 
beneficial activities. 

This way, he feels, lies the imposition 
of premium taxes on the societies, which 
are not organized to absorb them. Many 
societies, he said, are drawing closer 
and closer to methods which would put 
them on a parity under the insurance 
laws with commercial life companies. 
With legislators constantly seeking 
new sources of state revenue, it be- 
hooves fraternals, Mr. Mann said, to 
stick to the beneficial principles which 
a earned them tax exemption in most 
states. 


PRESS SECTION MEETING 


The press section opened with a 
breakfast on Monday morning, an an- 
nual custom, with Mrs. Talley, guest 
of honor. The breakfast was followed 


by a general business meeting. Mrs. 





Jeanie Willard, vice-president Woodmen 

Circle, presided. Mrs. Mary Baird, 

editor of the Woman’s Benefit Associa- 

tion and president of the Canadian Fra- 

ternal Association, spoke of the work of 

the latter group and its relation to the 
Ae. & 


Ne re, 

An appeal for country-wide accept- 
ance of a national fraternal week, prop- 
erly dramatized by means. of parades, 
essays, contents, plays, and other enter- 
tainment, was urged by J. I. Wilmeth, 
Junior Order United American Mechan- 
ics. The need for adoption of a definite 
program for use by various states fra- 
ternal congresses for the promotion of 
this work, to acquaint the public with 
the fraternal system and enlist their 
support, was cited. Magazines are one 
of the best mediums of publicizing such 
programs, said Mr. Wilmeth, with edi- 
tors next to presidents, being able to 
do the greatest good. 


Safety Day Observance 


J. G. Daly, United Commercial Trav- 
elers, in discussing “Safety Day Ob- 
servance” told of cooperation he had 
received from municipal and state au- 
thorities and their desires to issue proc- 
lamations for a “Safety Day.” Greater 
use, he said, must be made in playing 
up the dramatic features of safety work. 
“The only way to make people under- 
stand is to show them,” he commented. 
The establishment of a central publicity 
bureau to develop and outline plans for 
safety contests of all kinds, is needed, 
he said. It was also suggested at the 
session that a record book be kept on 
clippings and other publicity given local 
fraternal week drives and “safety day” 
campaigns so that more comprehensive 
and worthwhile features could be incor- 
porated in a national development of the 
work. 

Other talks included those by Mrs. 
Clara Bender, Degree of Honor Protec- 
tive Association, “Building Reader In- 
terest in Fraternal Magazines”; Mrs. 
Elizabeth Mehan, Woman’s Catholic 


Forester, “Improvement in Fraternal 
Magazines”; Vivian Watkins, Royal 
League, “Cooperation with Local 


Lodges”; and R. B. McCain, Benefit 
Life. 





PRESIDENTS SECTION 





E. W. Thompson, president of the 
presidents section and head of the 
Maccabees, presided over that group; 
A. O. Benz, head of the Aid Associa- 
tion of Lutherans, Appleton, Wis., first 
vice-president, and W. C. Below, presi- 
dent Fidelity Life, Fulton, Ill, were on 
hand to assist him. Asa Smith, the 
second vice-president, recently died. He 
was president of the New England Or- 
der of Protection. After greetings by 
Mrs. Dora Alexander Talley,. president 
N. F. C. and head of the Woodmen 
Circle, Omaha, President Thompson 
gave a brief report. 


Review Educational Efforts 


There was an interesting discussion 
on an educational effort to spread 
knowledge about fraternal life insur- 
ance through schools, colleges and li- 
braries. S. H. Hadley, president Pro- 
tected Home Circle, Sharon, Pa., is 
chairman of the committee, and Farrar 
Newnerry, W. O. W., Omaha, and A. O. 
Benz, members. De E. Bradshaw, head 
of the Woodmen of the World, Omaha, 
told of work in attempting to build up 
fraternal life insurance courses. in 
schools there. Mr. Benz commented on 
efforts to endow insurance chairs in 
universities. It was found that such 
life insurance courses as exist in schools 
deal with so-called “commercial” life 
insurance, as do books on life insurance 
in libraries. 

The committee is attempting to in- 
terest libraries in placing on_ their 
shelves the fraternals’ manuals of sales 
training. 

The committees on junior member- 
ship and on law uniformity, headed re- 
spectively by Cora E. Phillips, Pro- 
tected Home Circle, and H. L.. Ekern, 


{meet inimical legislation. 





head Lutheran Brotherhood, held 
meetings. 

Frank E. Hand, head of the Inde- 
pendent Order of Foresters, Toronto, 
who has taken active part in confer- 
ences on the fraternal section in the 
proposed New York insurance code, 
was introduced and in a brief talk called 
for a united front of fraternalists to 
He offered 
full cooperation of the I. O. O. F. in 
all action taken by the N. F. C. which 
represents majority opinion. He said 
in the past he had not subscribed to 
all acts of N. F. C., but this was a 
time for suppression of individualism 
in favor of a united action for the good 
of all fraternalism. He questioned 
whether fraternal societies have been 
consistent throughout and whether they 
could enter the court of public opinion 
with absolutely clean hands. 


Dr. Palyi Is Speaker 


A: feature of the afternoon session 
of the presidents section was an address 
by Dr. Melchior Palyi, economist Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who declared the 
United States government’s cheap 
money policy had discouraged thrift 
and encouraged a policy of squandering. 
He charged this policy had militated 
against business recovery. It is essen- 
tial in maintaining low interest rates 
to maintain low net profits. But cheap 
money, he said, cannot be maintained 
for long, even by inflation, because in- 
flation and cheap money increase prices, 
turnover, production and employment, 
and create a boom. This in turn raises 
interest rates because net profits in- 
crease, making people willing to pay 
more for loans. 


Results of Cheap Money 


The tendency with cheap money is to 
save less and spend more, he said. In- 
come over necessity is spent for lux- 
uries or saved in cash, thus withdraw- 
ing it from economic use. He pointed 
to bank deposit volume increased $20,- 
000,000,000 in the period of . cheap 
money, of which $7,000,000,000 to $10,- 
000,000,000 in the bank structure he 
ascribed to the gold influx. The change 
in savings habits, he said, will have 
effect for a long time. Savings now 
are not flowing into normal investment 
channels, but into cash hoarding and 
spendthrift habits. 

He sees inflation as bound eventually 
to raise interest rates as the demand 
for money grows. No economic system 
can carry on such a rate without break- 
ing down, he said. 

H. Cannon, head of the Catholic 
Order of Foresters, Chicago, past presi- 
dent N. F. C., talked on “The Neces- 
sity of Unity on the Part of Fraternal 
Benefit Societies.” S. H. Hadley, Pro- 
tected Home Circle, spoke on “The 
Fraternal Hope of the Future,” and 
President Bradshaw of the W. O. W., 
Omaha, on “Promotion Work in the 
Field.” F. L. Bird, Dun & Bradstreet, 
discussed municipal research work. 


LAWYERS AND ACTUARIES MEET 


The Fraternal Society Law Associa- 
tion met with J. A. Willo, Youngstown, 
O., presiding, assisted by R. F. Allen, 
Topeka, Kan., secretary, and other of- 
ficers. Mr. Fulton’s paper was delivered 
in this meeting. The law association 
held a luncheon Tuesday, to which all 
fraternalists were invited, J. L. Heffer- 
nan, assistant attorney-general of Ohio, 
speaking on George Washington. This 
is an annual affair. 

The actuaries section at its meeting 
heard a paper by George A. Searle, 
actuary A. O. U. W. of Minnesota, on 
“Use of Attained Age Valuation Method 
in Connection with Punched Cards as 
Applied to Fraternal Societies.” Most 
of the day’s meeting was devoted to a 
discussion of blanks. 


FIELD MANAGERS’ SECTION 


Mrs. Talley gave the keynote address, 
which opened the congress on Sunday 
morning, before the field managers’ sec- 
tion. She briefly welcomed field managers, 
outlined their importance in promoting 
the growth of fraternalism and thanked 
them. for valuable services performed 





during the past year. She was followej 
by C. L. Biggs, recorder the Maccabee 
and vice-president of the National Fr. 
ternal Congress. R. M. Norrington 
Gleaner Life, president of the section, 
presided. 


A. O. Benz Addresses Group 


A. O. Benz, president Aid Associatio, 
for Lutherans, in discussing ‘Develop. 
ment of the General Agency System’ 
said that the fraternal agent, in addition 
to being a salesman, should be a cou. 
sellor as well. He defined a counsello 
as “one who can translate the needs oj 
his clients in human terms” and is pos. 
sessive of a deep understanding of the 
meaning of service. In referring to his 
own organization, Mr. Benz said the 
new agent must realize he is engaging 
in a definite business undertaking when 
entering the fraternal field and have swf. 
ficient capital to carry him over fora 
period of six months. The importance 
of agents calling on members of a fm. 
ternal for life sales was cited. He con. 
sidered them the best source of pros. 
pects and said the most successful agent 
in his association sells between $500,000 
and $600,000, a large share of which 
came from members. He _ expressed 
need of improved cooperation between 
local secretaries and field representa 
tives. 


Development of Lodge System 


“If the field worker spends time in 
the development of the lodge system, 
the return is commensurate with the 
amount of energy and effort expended 
and pays on a profitable dollar and cents 
basis,” said F. B. Mallett, Protected 
Home Circle and secretary-treasurer of 
the section. He agreed with Mr. Bem 
that members of lodges offered an u- 
limited field of prospects for the agent. 

“T found that 18 deputies wrote a total 
of 1,525 adult members for 1937, and an 
analysis of the work of each man shows 
49 percent was written by prospects fur- 
nished by lodge members and 51 percent 
by contacts made by the deputy hin- 
self. Rate of lapsation of business se- 
cured through lodge members was 40 
percent, 26 percent through the deputy’s 
own business.” 


Election of Officers 


At the evening session the following 
officers of the field managers’ associa- 
tion were elected: A. R. Colvin, Fidelity 
Life Association, Fulton, IIl., president; 
Mr. Mallett, vice-president; F. A. John- 
son, Royal League, Chicago, secretary 
treasurer. Executive committee i- 
cludes: L. T. Duffy, Catholic Order of 
Foresters, Chicago; E. W. Nelson, st- 
perintendent of agencies National Mv 
tual Benefit, Madison, Wis.; and W. R 
Wright, Ancient Order United Work- 
men, N. D. 


Sets January Record 


C. I. Flipse, Los Angeles agent of the 
Union Central Life, led the company ™ 
January with nearly $200,000 paid busi 
ness. As a member of the $500,000 Club 
he attended the company convention m 
Havana last month. One day during 
the convention he flew to Miami an 
returned with five applications for $180,- 
000 and a premium check in his pocket. 


——, 


POLICIES 


American United Dividends 

The American United Life of Indian- 
apolis has increased dividends to pe 
ticipating policyholders 25 percent ove’ 
the 1937 scale. The new schedule 1s to 
go into effect April 1. 


Alliance Life on New Basis 
, goe 


The Alliance Life of Peoria, Ill., 6° 
from the 34 to 3 percent basis ge 
the continuing decline in interest pit 
This accounts for its increase in ra" 














7 is- 
The Seaboard Life of Houston My oy 
sued a new rate book and se 
policies. 
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erman Agent in Dairy Section 
star at Philadelphia Rally 





A middle-aged, corpulent German 
mall town agent of Wisconsin ex- 
Hained to the Philadelphia Association 
¥ Life Underwriters at its annual sales 
onference how he uses centers of in- 
Ayence, Mark Schwinn, Beaver Dam, 
Vis, agent Northwestern Mutual, was 
he star at the conference. 

In simple, homely fashion, he told of 
is experience in selling life insurance 
oma and pa” in a German dairy farm 
tection. Usually he canvasses at night 
nthe home after chores are done and 
he children in bed. 

Joseph L. McMillan, manager Mutual 
ie of New York, Baltimore, author of 
‘Prestige Building for Life Underwrit- 
ers,” and James E. Gheen, inspirational 
orator of New York, also were on the 
rogram. 


Makes Appeal to Ma 
and Pa in Their Home 


People should look up to the agent 
for what he does, Mr. Schwinn said. He 
told how he and “ma” went to the 
Dodge county fair and saw a family of 
13 getting out of an automobile. Mr. 
Schwinn told his wife the man needed 
life insurance and he was going to write 
him for $10,000 in the next three weeks. 
Mr. Schwinn waited two weeks for bad 
weather and then drove out to see the 
farmer, 

He went to the back door. The man 
came out in stockinged feet. He did not 
say anything so Schwinn invited himself 
in, 
“T sat down arid offered him a chair,” 
Schwinn said. “I told him a couple of 
stories and Pa laughed. I noticed that 
the kitchen door was a little open and 
I could see the children peeking 
through. They liked the stories so 
finally I said, ‘Let the children come in. 
They like the stories.’ So in they came. 
Ma got interested, too, and peeped in. 
I said, ‘Come in, Ma.”’” Schwinn told 
More stories, then prepared to go, with- 
out mentioning life insurance. The 
farmer invited him to come back again 
Monday evening. At the designated 
time he again entertained the family, 
Saw to it that the children went to bed 
and soon had sold the farmer $5,000. 
The next day he sold the man another 
$5,000 as a “surprise” for his wife. 


Takes Active Part in 
Farmers Institute 


Schwinn told about the Farmers In- 
stitute, which runs farmers get-to- 
piers, He was on the committee. 

€ question came up how to get good 
attendance, and Schwinn suggested feed- 
ae them free, He volunteered to get 
veils and persuaded business men it 
tale € good advertising to make do- 
dinne Ss. The first day 395 stayed for 
evel” and the second day 872. Schwinn 
the oped a great deal of business from 

€ activities, 
ae is active in 4-H clubs work, 
oan fering his services free to the 
a geo He talked to the boys 
a . . about the advantages of stay- 
aig e farm. This activity brought 

_ toil oe business. Farmers who 
work ba or years, were proud of their 
i the f wanted their children to stay 

athe were grateful to Schwinn. 

nas n told how an agent from an- 
sold mpany asked him how he had 
aa Particular man. He said the 
ee a he called to see the man, he 
age to come back the following 
but ‘the € called for 11 straight weeks 
the 11th Prospect was always out. So 
week, he drove into the barn. 








“He was slow in hiding and I caught 
him,” Schwinn said. “I said, ‘Are you 
afraid of me? You don’t have to be. You 
don’t have to buy any life insurance if 
you don’t want to. Let’s go into the 
kitchen.’ I could have bought him for 
two cents but I didn’t tell him I knew 
it. Ma was in the kitchen. 


Talks Straight Language 
to All His Prospects 


“T said: ‘I am going to have a heart- 
to-heart talk with you. Watch my eyes 
so that you can see I’m telling the 


truth.’” And then Schwinn went on to 
tell the story of life insurance. Three 
weeks later he called again. A stock 


salesman was talking to Pa in the front 
room. “I could hear him say, ‘If you 
buy this $20,000 block of stock, you can 
give us your note for two years and I'll 
bet you that before you get ready to 
pay it, a third of it will be earned in 
dividends.’ 

“After the salesman left, Pa asked me 
what I thought and I told him that any 
man who makes a statement like that 
should be shot at sunrise; that it was 
impossible to do. I had heard Pa tell 
the salesman to come back the next 
morning so I made up my mind to stay 
for supper. I was invited as they were 
sitting down to eat. I sold him $50,000 
at 11 o'clock that night.” 

Some time later, Schwinn received a 
call to come right down for supper. 
Pa wanted to know if his sons could 
get $50,000 life insurance right away. 
“One was examined before supper; one 
after.” After telling this to the! agent, 
the latter remarked that it was worth 
$10,000. “So I got $10,000 from him 
that night.” 


McMillan Shows Charts 
Summarizing Sales Job 


Mr. McMillan gave a fine talk, illus- 
trated with charts, on “Developing Sales 
Personality and Prestige,” but he pooh- 
poohed prestige, contending that pres- 
tige as an end in itself was dangerous. 
“As a by-product, it is all right. If we 
do our work well, we can forget pres- 
tige.” 

He said life agents today are “on the 
spot—not life insurance.” Recent criti- 
cal attacks on life insurance are like a 
hound dog barking at the moon, he 
said. The attacks have failed dismally. 

He titled his talk an interview with 
the forgotten prospect. “We have heard 
a lot about the forgotten man but noth- 
ing about the men and women who have 
forgotten themselves,” he said. He con- 
tended that national planning, recovery, 
etc., would be futile unless the individ- 
ual recognized his self-responsibility. 

He advocated a self-interview. “It will 
pay us to recognize the inadequacy of 
words,” he said. Life insurance means 
nothing to the average man and the 
agent must interpret it. 

“Tt is not what we say but what we 
are inside. It is personality that counts. 
Not the typical sales personality we 
once believed in but the life underwrit- 
ing personality that gets itself believed 
in.” 


Personality Ladder 
Is Whole Life Plan 


His first chart was termed the per- 
sonality ladder. “It is a whole life plan. 
You can’t pay up the premium for no 
single premiums are accepted.” This 
began with a desire that was _ trans- 
formed into an objective, and then into 
a plan, or program, which, in turn was 
translated into action. This in turn, he 











remarked, turned into habits that made 
the underwriting personality. 

Another chart showed the life under- 
writing task. First was prospecting ac- 
tivities. “Get in to all the people we can, 
preparing them ahead of time; second, 
selling activities—every person needs 
someone to help him or her to: (1) Take 
life insurance in time—A, before money 
is misspent or misinvested; B, before 
insurability closes the door; C, before 
death makes it too late. 

“One and three-quarter billion dollars 
have gone into baby bonds that should 
have gone into life insurance.” 

(2) Decide on the proper amount and 
plan; (3) Actually acquire the contract; 
(4) Build life insurance into complete 
program; (5) Prepare a simple record 
of what life insurance will do; (6) Keep 
in force until the need comes; (7) Pre- 
vent wasteful handling of life insurance 
during policyholder’s life; (8) Keep life 
insurance adjusted to changing needs; 
(9) Conserve maximum benefits in the 
event of financial crisis; (10) After death 
secure maximum benefits to benefici- 
aries. 


Sales Skills Are Shown 
with Second Chart 


Next was a chart on life underwriting 
skills—the service chain of life under- 
writing. “Men stop work at 50 or 60 be- 
cause they lose zest for life,’ Mr. Mc- 
Millan said. His chain had three links— 
prospecting activities, selling activities, 
continued service. “Some of my depres- 
sions have been due to my failure to 
recognize the complete chain,” he ex- 
plained. 

The pattern of life underwriting—life 
underwriting habitudes—was the next 
chart. It listed: (1) Other mindedness 
(gratitude to others; desire to know 
others; interest in others; desire to be 
of service to others; to live with others); 
(2) Pride in underwriting (this is essen- 





tial if we are to make a success in life 
insurance); (3) Faith; (4) Urge for self- 
improvement; (5) Sincerity; (6) Self- 
confidence; (7) Courage (everyone of us 
needs the hide of a rhinoceros and the 
spunk of a mongoose); (8) Today 
mindedness; (9) Consecration; (10) 
Purpose, program, persistency. 

His final chart dealt with essential 
habit systems—“Planned Life Under- 
writing Necessary to Everyone.” They 
were: (1) budgetary control; (2) time 
control; (3) self development; (4) ade- 
quate records; (5) prospecting; (6) sell- 
ing, (7) service. 


Urges Agents to Face 
Facts Themselves 


“We ought to sit down and face the 
facts,’ he concluded. “Put down over 
here what you know and can find out 
about your system and then measure up 
to it. We are selling financial security. 
Have we made ourselves secure? The 
cost of failure in life underwriting is 
always greater than the price of suc- 
cess.” As the price of success, he gave 
financial security for self and family, 
genuine service to humanity, friends, 
growth, the joy of action, and the joy 
of achievement. 

Mr. Gheen said it was essential that 
agents study the economics of their 
community. “Your future depends upon 
it,” he said. It is all right to see oppor- 
tunities, but the thing is “to know what 
to do with them. You must change 
opinion-knowledge into fact-knowledge.” 

“If you know what you want to do 
and you won’t work hard enough to do 
it, you’re stupid. People will be inter- 
ested in you just as mich as you are 
interested in them. You have to have 
confidence and optimism and courage. 
You: must. face -facts....The successful 
life insurance men. I know. make sacri- 
fices every day in order to render better 
service. It means work.” 





Legal Expert Gives Hints 
on Pension and Trust Deals 





Pensions, and trusts in connection 
therewith, were discussed at an educa- 
tional meeting of the Chicagu chapter, 
C. L. U., by Bert C. Bentley, a Chicago 
lawyer who has had great experience 
in the subject. Mr. Bentley seems to 
know insurance policies as well as he 
does taxes. 

There are three kinds of trusts for 
employes to which an employer may 
contribute and deduct his contributions 
from taxable income. One, the stock 
bonus trust, does not interest insurance 
men. The other two are pension trusts 
and profit sharing trusts. 


Should Adhere to Facts 


Mr. Bentley began with the assertion 
that some C. L. U. men, as well as other 
life men, have engaged in solicitations 
that were not laudable. Some have 
made statements that they were not in 
a position to back up, in other words, 
that were contrary to the truth, about 
what can be done with pension trusts 
and what the tax deductions are. Some 
have even made such statements in 
writing. The legitimate field is so wide, 
said Mr. Bentley, that there is no oc- 
casion to use anything but the facts in 
selling the pension plan. 

Pension trusts are highly technical 
and lay a rather heavy technical bur- 
den on the employer. He reminded the 


L. U.’s that there must. be first, a 
pension plan, and second a pension trust, 
and that they cannot be combined. They 
must be separate. 

Far better and easier to manage, is 
This is not lim- 


a profit sharing trust. 








ited to pensions, but can include sick 
benefits, lay-off benefits, accident insur- 
ance, welfare and social work, and even 
athletics. 

While this may turn a smaller amount 
of the fund into premiums, and hence 
result in lower commissions, it is far 
more advantageous from a tax stand- 
point, it usually has a stronger appeal 
to the employer and gives more flexibil- 
ity in carrying the pension burden. Thus 
in good years the employer may pay in 
two or three times the pension pre- 
miums, deducting the payment from his 
taxable income, and the excess pay- 
ments made in good years can be held 
to carry the plan through unprosperous 
years. 

Nontaxable trusts are provided for in 
section 165 of the Revenue Law and 
the rules are found in regulations 94, ar- 
ticle 23 (p) for pension trusts. The 
regulation 23 (p) has been revised with- 
in the past three weeks. 


Tax Saving Minor Matter 


Mr. Bentley advised against making 
the tax saving the strongest point in 
the solicitation. For one thing, the tax 
inducement may not be strong enough 
by itself and if it fails the agent is 
through. Furthermore, if there is a 
change in taxes after the sale is made, 
the agent’s position is not comfortable. 
The pension plan should be sold on its 
own merits, with the tax saving as a 
minor advantage. 

In regard to the permanence of the 
exemptions, Mr. Bentley pointed out 
that section 165, on employe’s trusts, has 
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been in the law with minor changes 
since 1921. When social security was 
under consideration this section was ex- 
amined and left in. Recently the Chi- 
cago “Tribune” reported a plan for sen- 
ate investigations of pension plans, and 
of means to encourage the establish- 
ment of such pensions. His conclusion 
was that a withdrawal of the exemption 
is not imminent. 

Under the profit sharing trust the 
kind of policy is not limited to annuities. 
A desirable plan is insurance along with 
retirement pensions at 60 or 65, or any 
selected age. Mr. Bentley considered 
group annuities rather undesirable. For 
one thing the group plan does not appeal 
to the employes like the individual con- 
tract. The latter may seem like a lot 
of work, but he told of two cases, one 
of 12,000 employes and one of 30,000, 
where the group plan was positively de- 
clined, but the employer had no doubt of 
getting 10,000 individual contracts in 
the first case and the whole 30,000 in the 
second. 


Individual or Partnership 


An individual or partnership has the 
same right as a corporation to establish 
employe’s trusts, but the individual or 
the partners cannot share in the bene- 
fits, if the contributions are to be de- 
ducted from taxable income. 

In establishing the classifications 
eligible for. pensions, Mr. Bentley 
strongly advised going into the lower 
paid groups. The internal revenue de- 
partment is bitterly opposed to pension 
plans that begin at $3,000 a year and 
upward. 

The use of an incorporated trust 
company, instead of a board or commis- 
sion of officials or directors of the em- 
ployer to act as trustees, was strongly 
urged. For one thing, the trust must 
be absolutely independent and free from 
the control of the employer. Even if 
a trust company is used a board or com- 
mittee of officers can handle a very large 
share of the details. 

If the undistributed income levy is re- 
pealed, some of the tax advantages will 
be lost, but on the other hand, the sell- 
ing appeal to put some of the funds into 
the trust will remain. 





Criticisms of Industrial 
Unmerited, N. Y. Report Says 


NEW YORK—New York depart- 
ment examiners who have just com- 
pleted a special study of the Metropoli- 
tan Life’s industrial business state in 
their report that “on the whole it ap- 
pears that the industrial business of this 
company is being operated in the inter- 
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ests of its policyholders” and that while 
“in a business as large as this it is to 
be expected that certain matters may 
cause criticism, upon investigation it is 
found in practically every case that the 
criticism either has very little merit or 
is directed toward a number of cases 
which is small compared to the total 
number handled.” 

“The only major point of criticism 
that has been found is the matter of 
lapses in the early policy years,” the ex- 
aminers state. “That is perhaps the 
price that must be paid for the rapid 
growth of the business. Industrial in- 
surance now occupies an important place 
in the economy of the country and it 
has been of inestimable value to vast 
numbers of our people. That place could 
not have been occupied and that benefit 
could not have been available but for 
the rapid growth of the business. As 
at present operated it grants insurance 
at a cost low enough to compare favor- 
able with the cost under ordinary insur- 
ance and is broad enough in scope to 
embrace a very considerable portion of 
the total population.” 

Observing that much of the criticism 
and dissatisfaction with industrial arises 
from failure of policyholders to familar- 
ize themselves with the terms of their 
contracts, the examiners recommend 
that “a matter that is as important in 
our economic life as insurance should 
receive more attention in our schools.” 
The examination was made by Raymond 
Harris and M. S. Weinstein. 





Heartening 
Features Found 
In New Statements 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


about the same and a few are slightly 
behind. 

The increase in new business writ- 
ten has created the necessity for setting 
up higher policy reserves. It is diffi- 
cult to accumulate surplus on a rising 
volume of business unless the invest- 
ment set-up is producing profit. Until 
the complete statements are available, 
it will be impossible to determine just 
what the various companies have done, 
but undoubtedly most of the companies 
have written off capital values, particu- 
larly in real estate during 1937. That 
would have a discouraging effect upon 
surplus, although it is sound financial 
policy and will pay benefits in the fu- 
ture in the way of increased interest 
yield. Most of the companies seem to 
have been able to have produced a frac- 
tionally higher record as to net interest 
earned on investments. That, too, is an 
encouraging sign, but the gain was not 
substantial enough to have had a pro- 
found effect upon results. The gain 
may be due to several factors. It may 
be the result of having written off capi- 
tal values in the past, to the fact that 
there was a substantial increase in in- 
vestments in new mortgages and to an 
improvement in real estate conditions. 
Mortality and Yield 

The good increase in the mortality 
ratio combined with the fractional gain 
in interest earnings was heartening. A 
very rough estimate is that the dollar 
result of about 5 points in the mortality 
ratio is equivalent to one-half of 1 per- 
cent interest. 

_ The decline in the security market 
in the latter part of 1937 did not have 
a profound effect upon the life com- 
panies so far as the paper statement 
is concerned. Prices of dividend pay- 
ing bonds went down, but bonds that 
are not in default are entered in life 
companies’ statements on the amortized 
basis so that market fluctuations are 
not reflected in the figures. Bonds that 
are in default must be carried at mar- 
ket. Practically no bonds went into de- 
fault during 1937. Of course the bonds 
that were previously in default and were 
still held by life companies at the end 
of 1937 had to be carried at a lower 
figure than in the 1936 statement. Here 
and there can be found a company that 
boasts no bonds in default as to prin- 








cipal or interest, but none of the larger, 








older companies that has been subject 
to the law of averages in investments 
over a period of years is in such an 
egregious position. 


Preferred Stock Situation 


In the last few years some of the 
most conservative life companies have 
been gradually increasing their invest- 
ment in so-called preferred and guar- 
anteed stocks. Even the creamiest of 
these equities lost substantial ground in 
the 1937 stock market deflation and 
losses for statement purposes were re- 
corded by companies with such invest- 
ments. However, despite the decline, 
most of the companies, whose preferred 
stocks the life companies hold, year 
after year earn their preferred stock 
dividend requirements several times 
over and the security of these invest- 
ments is not threatened in any way. 

A few of the smaller companies are 
reported in 1936 and early in 1937 to 
have purchased second grade bonds, 
some of which were in default, on the 
theory that there would be a sharp ad- 
vance in the prices of such securities. 
This was not done generally, however, 
by any means. The results for 1937 
proved that such a policy was unwise, 
at least for purposes of the 1937 state- 
ment. 


PROVES HARDIN STATEMENT 


NEW YORK—A: survey of annual 
statement figures filed to date bears out 
impressively the conclusion reached by 
President John R. Hardin of the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life in his address before 
the Life Presidents Association last 
December. Of the life insurance busi- 
ness, Mr. Hardin said: 

“Tt is established on time-tested as- 
sumptions and has functioned for 100 
years under all conditions. Its struc- 
ture has been found sufficient to with- 
stand all shocks thus far experienced. 
No good reason is apparent for antici- 
pating in days to come greater dangers 
than those heretofore safely overcome.” 


Stock Drop Meant Little 


The fact that, despite the almost per- 
pendicular drop in the stock market 
last year, life companies can file state- 
ments showing gratifying increases in 
assets and in insurance in force is per- 
haps too readily taken for granted. A 
comparison with other types of invest- 
ment institutions indicates the enviable 
position of the life carriers. While it is 
true that one reason why life company 
assets are not subject to stock market 
and bond market fluctuations is that 
few stocks are owned and bonds are 
in general carried on an amortized 
basis, yet the fact that the amortized 
basis can be used is in itself an indica- 
tion of the soundness of life company 
securities. It also emphasizes the fact 
that, far from being dependent on the 
current year’s new production, life in- 
surance can rely on an averaging effect 
of business obtained in previous years. 

In spite of the favorable pictures pre- 
sented by the steady increase in life 
company assets even through the past 
seven years, the picture is every bit 
as good as it looks. Because of the 
small amount of stocks owned and the 
carrying of bonds on an amortized 
basis, the picture is not distorted from 
time to time by the sometimes unac- 
countable vagaries of the securities mar- 
ket. Where actual market values have 
to be used a shrinkage in assets may 
mean a shrinkage in actual value of 
securities or it may merely be a tem- 
porary fluctuation due to a whim of the 
{investing public or to operations of 
Wall Street experts. Use of amortiza- 
tion principle means that bonds can be 
carried at their true worth unless 
through failure to pay interest or defi- 
nite impairment of security behind the 
bonds there is a real change in the 
soundness of the investment. 


No “Conflagration Hazard” 


Similarly, because a life company does 
not have to meet anything correspond- 
ing to the “conflagration hazard” that 
fire companies have to keep in mind, it 
can value its real estate holdings not in 
what they would bring if suddenly 








thrown on a demoralized market 
at what they are conservatively wo 
considering the fact that the comp 
can hold them until the market reag 
a sane level. ; 
It should be borne in mind that { 
does not mean holding for a specuj 
tive profit in a real estate boom, © 
merely means not making bad cong 
tions worse by throwing real estate of, 
glutted market for whatever it 9 
bring. 
Safety a Practical Goal 


Perhaps as interesting as any off 
one thing in an analysis of the depe 
ability of life insurance is the pm 
it gives that when men set out to 
intelligently safe in their investme 
they can actually achieve their go 
Many persons who have seen this 
that type of supposedly safe investme 
wither up and blow away are prone{ 
think of life companies as being meré 
lucky in avoiding this fate. This ye 
crop of annual statements effectiv 
futes the idea that there is no 5 
thing as a truly safe investment, 
financial set-up of life company ope 
tions is such that every succeeding 
may be expected to impress this f 
still more deeply on the consciousnes 
of the American public until there 
at last a realization that life insurang 
safety is actually in a class by itsé 
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DEFINITE TREND 





By J. H. RADER 


_ CINCINNATI—Companies reporti 
for the Little Gem Life Chart showt 
definite upward trend for both insura 
in force and assets for 1937. The 
crease in insurance in force is an i 
cation of the esteem in which the in 
tution is held by the public, both a 
financial institution and a_ benevolent 
The growth of assets proves that f 
faith is well founded and bears out! 
wisdom of those, who years ago, ™ 
the bounds and limitations of life instr 
ance company investments beyont 
which no company may go. : 

Unlike the fire and casualty busines 
life insurance must guarantee the i 
fillment of its policies not one, three 
five years in the future but 20, 30 oF 
years. For this reason, a life compaiyi 
investments are limited to those thilf 
which are the backbone of the finand 
life of the nation. In the boom days@ 
1927, 1928 and 1929, life insurance com 
pany investments were benefited only 
an indirect way just as the general pm 
perity spreads to a large number 
dividuals at such times, even tou! 
they may not be in a direct line off 
money. At that time there was 4 
tion to allow life companies the privilt 
of investing in what were reputed t0 
“good, sound industrial common st¢ 
It seemed a shame that the bigs 
financial institution in the world 
forced to stay out of the field whet 
others were doubling their capital 
most over night. We all know the 
story of what happened. vo sil 

As the boom had affected life 
ance in only an indirect mannef, 0° 
wise the depression which followe 
only an indirect effect. Of coursé 
few companies fell by the wayside 
cause even the best set of rules mitt 
ringer “aig with rece s pr 
esty. But life insurance, in \ 
rit very little space in that chaplt 
the history of nation-wide and ° 
wide business. : eads tht 

As usual, the Metropolitan | a te 
field in insurance in force and i” + 
year with the grand total of $22,5 
698 insurance in force or an mca 
a little more than a billion and 4% 
ter, This is a gain of over 3 oa 
since 1932. Metropolitan oo aa 
creased 225 million during the ett a 
ing the year with a total of $4, ; 
827. q 


H. M. Horne Advanced 


The Girard Life has eppointe 
Horne associate actuary. H€ 
assistant actuary for some y’ 
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